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& West Fourteenth Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE WEEK. 
February 8—Monday—* Words are silver, but silence is very 
often nothing but silver-plated brass."—F. Marion Crawford 
February ¥—Tuwesday—" If we would read the secret history of 
our enemies, we would find, in each man’s life, sorrow and suffering 
enough to disarm all hostility.” —Longfellow 
February 10-- Wednesday—* The key to pleasure is honest work.” 
—H. R. Haweis 
February 11—Thursday— 
* Give to a gracious message 
An host of tongues; but jet ill tidings tell 
Themselves when they be felt.” 
intony and Cleopatra, ii. 5. 
February 12—Friday— 
“°Tis a common proof, 





That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 
W hereto the climber-upward turns his face; 
R n he once attains the upmost round, 





He then unto the ladder turns his back. 
— Julius Coeesar, ii. 1. 
February 13—Saturday—* Many a young man fails by that 


species of vanity called shyness.’ endennis 









February 14—Sunday » world i rlass, and gives 
back to every man the reflection of his o rown at it, and 
it will, in t look sourly upon you; laugh at it and with it, and it 
is a jolly, kind companion,”— Vanity Fair 


These quotations should be committed to memory daily. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Should Once a Week fail to reach a subscriber weekly, notice 
should be sent to the publication office, ONcE A WEEK Building, No. 
523 West 13th Street, New York, when the complaint will be 
thoroughly investigated. This can be readily done by sending a 
“tracer” through the post-office. The number of the paper and 
the number on the wrapper should be given. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Subscribers will please notify the Publisher when changing their 
residence, and in doing so state the number on wrapper, and the 
old as well as the new address. This will insure prompt delivery. 

Subscribers changing their address will please remember that 
it takes one to three weeks—d ependent upon the distance from New 
York — from tne date on which they notify this office of their 
change of address, until they receive the paper at the new one. 

When writing to us be sure to mention the num- 
ber onthe wrapper. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office or Express Money 
Order, Bank Check, or Draft, or if none of them be available, by 
enclosing the money in a Registered Letter. 

All letters referring to subscriptions should be addressed 

P. F. COLLIER, 
No. 523 West 13th Street, New York. 

Communications in reference to MSS., or connected with the 
literary departments of the paper, should be addressed to 

“Once 4 WEEK.” 
TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

Rejected aay will not be returned hereafter unless 
stamps are forwarded with the same for return postage. Bulky 
manuscripts will be returned by express. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers will please take notice that one to three weeks must 
necessarily elapse—dependent upon the distance from New York— 
from the date on which they become possessed of first number of 
the paper, unt.| they receive the first paper sent by mail. The 
reason is obvious. A subscriber's name is forwarded to the branch 
office, thence to the head office in New York. At the head office it 
is registered, and then duly mailed. 


NUGENT ROBINSON, Editor. 


NOTICE. 

Subscribers to ONCE A WEEK will find on the wrapper 
of their paper a label with their name and address printed 
thereon, and in the left-hand corner the number and vol- 
ume of the paper with which their subscription began. 
Thus— : 

B. F. Smith, 
523 West 13th St., 
New York City. 
4—8 216681 

The figures 4—8 in the left-hand corner show that the 
subscription began with No. 4, Vol. 8, and will expire with 
No. 3, Vol. 10. The figures in the right-hand corner indi- 
cate the Contract Number, and should always be used in 
communicating in regard to Renewal of Subscription or 
otherwise. 


RENEW ! RENEW ! RENEW! 


All subscribers should examine their wrapper label at 
once and send in their Renewal of Subscription at least 
one month before time of expiration. This will advoid the 
loss of any single number of the paper or books. Our list 
has grown to such enormous proportions that we find it 
impossible to furnish back numbers. 

The best way for you to Renew is to pay $6.00 Cash in 
Advance, and thus secure the additional elegant volume 
offered to cash subscribers. (See page 11.) Forward 
the amount either by check, draft, express or Post-Office 
order direct to Office of Public ation, ONCE A WEEK Build- 
ing, 523 West 183th Street, and the Premiums selected by 
you will be forwarded to you immediately, all express 
charges being prepaid by us. 

Or we will send you the Set of Books and the extra vol- 
ume which you may select as a premium, giving you three 
Months to pay for your su bscription, as follows: 

We will forward the premiums at once on receipt 
of your subscription order and $2.00; the balance to be paid 
in two monthly payments of $2.00 for the two sueoosting 
months. Thus: Should you renew your subscription in 
January, you would send us your order and $200; in Feb- 
ruary you would remit us $2.00; and in March $2.00, thus 
paying the entire subscription in three months, and secur- 
ing in addition to the Weekly Paper and Library, for one 
year, an elegant set of Cloth-Bound Standard Works, and 
an additional volume, also Bound in Cloth with embellished 
gilt cover. This is the most liberal offer ever made. 

Should you prefer to pay by the month, and have our 
collector call, in view of your being an old subscriber, we 
will deliver to you the Premium you may select, and you 
can continue paying the regular monthly installment, 
with out the usual dollar down on the Premium Books, 
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SILLY CHILI. 

(pe® silly Sister Rupublic has been gasconading to 

very little purpose. She has been strutting up and 
down in the semi-tropical sunlight, preening her brilliant 
plumage and uttering shrill cacklings of defiance at 
the great American Eagle, inviting to mortal combat 
that smooth-sailing bird. Chili has succeeded in making 
herself supremely ridiculous, and that is all, One 
ounce of common sense would have stood her in better 
measure than all this loud-mouthed, brazen bragging. 
Uncle SAM is a very patient and a very powerful indi- 
vidual. He will stand almost any amount of provoca- 
tion from a puny power like this, simply because he is so 
strong, and this wretched little country resolved, in an 
unhappy hour, to trade upon Uncle SaM’s good-nature. 

President HARRISON’S message made the situation 
clear. It is a message destined to rank with the dec- 
iaration of policy which made MONROE’s name famous, 
It has been read with patriotic approval throughout the 
country. It defines the policy of a great and generous 
nation, which is conscious of its strength while pro- 
foundly pacific in all its tendencies and humane in its 
civilization. The natural disposition of a great civilized 
nation to exercise to the extreme limits of patience that 
forbearance towards a weaker power which humanity 
suggests and conscious strength permits, has operated 
up to the eleventh hour in keeping alive the hope that 
some way lay out of the difficulty outside of an ulti- 
matum ; but, up to the eleventh hour, Chili kept to its 
little game of bluff—and even until the ultimatum, 
which meant ‘ grim-visaged war,” was flashed into 
their midst. 

The issue between the United States and the Chilian 
Government is one that distinctly calls for arbitration. 
The murderous attack on the seamen of the Baltimore, 
the absurdly insolent Matta circular and the in- 
sulting official espionage established over the United 
States Legation at Santiago, formed the basis of the 
President’s message to Congress and the consequent 
ultimatum to Chili, through our Secretary of State. No 
communication from the Chilian Government which 
does not meet the full demands of the United States can 
be regarded as completely satisfactory by this Govern- 
ment. 

There are pacific methods of redress recognized by 
international usage such as diplomatic apologies, the 
saluting of the flag and pecuniary indemnities for inju- 
ries which have been suffered. The withdrawal of the 
Matta circular, a salute to the American flag in Valpa- 
raiso Harbor, will, from a diplomatic point of view, 
dispose of two of the offenses; but the question of 
indemnity for the deaths and injuries caused ‘by the 
Valparaiso mob is one of such intense gravity that 
even arbitration would have, at best, but a sorry task 
in deciding it. 

We earnestly hope for Peace with Honor. The 
world is too old, and too sensible, and too busy nowa- 
days to stomach fighting, if fighting can, by any possi- 
bility, be avoided. Why should not the Matta circu- 
lar be repudiated? Why should not Chili salute our 
flag? And why should not the jurists of some nation 
friendly to both Powers determine the damages to be 
assumed for the assault upon the seamen of the good 
ship Baltimore ? 


GEORGE V. AND HIS AMERICAN 
QUEEN. 
YHE Duke of Clarence and Avondale, heir-presump- 
tive to the British throne, has been gathered to 
his fathers, and Prince GEORGE has come to the front. 
Though we do not approve of the custom whereby 
funeral-baked meats are made to furnish forth the 
marriage feast, still this is a curious world, and in cer- 
tain contingences that custom asserts itself. Life and 
death ; funerals and weddings ; death-broken betrothals 
and betrothals of survivors who step in at death to take 
brothers’, sisters’ and even parents’ places; sorrowing 
hearts finishing out the term of weeds and mourning 
amid the nuptial rejoicings of others in the same house- 
hold —these pointed and poignant antitheses are so 
common in the drama of human affairs that it cannot be 
justly called ‘bad form” on our part if we discuss the 
matrimonial prospects of Prince GEORGE so soon after 
the death of his brother and the sad bereavement of 
Princess Mary of Teck. 

It is stated that the bereaved Princess must not 
marry within five years; so that a marriage between 
that lady and Prince GEORGE cannot be contracted 
much before the closing year of this century. If such 
marriage could be contracted after a year’s mourning, 
there would still be a precedent against it. It will be 
remembered that Henry VIII., after eighteen years of 
married life with Queen CATHERINE, had serious scruples 
of conscience against living with her, on the ground 
that she had once been betrothed to his brother. His 
Majesty ultimately secured a divorce, which probably 
reverberated more loudly through the corridors of 
time than any other divorce of which we have record. 
We may safely dismiss, therefore, the question of a 
marriage between Prince GEORGE and Princess MaRY 
of Teck, 
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In our unselfish efforts to secure for the present heir- 
presumptive an American bride, the most obvious difli- 
culty is that Prince GEORGE must marry a royal prin- 
cess, and we have no royal princesses over here. This 
difficulty might seem insurmountable; but it is not. 
First, Prince GEORGE must marry. If he cannot secure 
a suitable royal princess, he must take the next best. 
But he cannot find a suitable royal bride, and the next 
best, even from a monarchical point of view, is an alli- 
ance (by marriage) with a country with which an alli- 
ance amounts to something, in an international sense. 

Where will the English royal family find a suitable 
royal bride for Prince GEORGE? A Danish princess 
would be related by blood to the Princess of Wales. A 
Spanish princess would be too young,and a Catholic. 
A Belgian princess would be a Catholic. A German 
princess would be a relative by blood. An Italian prin- 
cess must be left out of the calculation. A Russian 
princess would offend the Triple Alliance. An Austrian 
princess is out of the question. Outside of England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales, there seems not the ghost 
of a princess suitable for the present heir-presumptive 
to the throne of the world’s largest and wealthiest 
empire. 

In half of the royal families of Europe the princesses 
are still in the nursery ; in others they all are boys ; in 
a few the princesses are royal princesses all right 
enough, but their families are in temporary retirement. 
The royal families of Asia and Africa are off color, and 
many of the princesses would need no little coaching 
and extra clothing to make them presentable at the 
coronation exercises. 

In the search for a royal bride.we are at length and 
perforce driven back to the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Let us search the island of Great 
Britain first—from Jolin o’ Groats to Land’s End. There 
has been no strictly English royal family since RICHARD 
III., of unholy memory, was unhorsed at Bosworth 
Field. Henry VII., Duke of Richmond, was of the 
Welsh family of Tupors. So were HENRY VIII., Queen 
Mary, EpwarpD VI. and ELIZABETH. If any linea! de- 
scendant of the Tupors should present herself, it is 
doubtful if Prince GEORGE would have her. After 
ELIZABETH came the Scotch Stuarts. They ‘ went 
out” when Mary married Dutch WILLIAM and royal 
ANNE married Hanoverian GEORGE. With them, also, 
‘*went out” the last hope of Great Britain’s being ruled 
by native kings and queens belonging to any of the 
original English, or even British, royal families. 

In Ireland there are descendants of ancient kings and 
queens who can trace their lineage back beyond the 
days when MALACHI wore the collar of gold. Among 
these, princesses may be found of purest Celtic type; 
queenly, pure in heart and soul, divinely fair ; intelli- 
gent, honorable, without spot or blemish on family 
escutcheon. This island of ancient kings and queens 
and princesses has never furnished the British throne 
with an incumbent. She has furnished ungrateful 
Britannia with soldiers, statesmen and scholars; but 
has never shared in the honors and profits of English 
royalty. Prince GEORGE might find a royal bride in 
Ireland, but it is not a probable contingency. Irish 
queens, alas! are destined to be like Irish modern 
kings—uncrowned! But if Prince GEORGE wishes to 
show the English people a real queen, who is every 
inch a queen, let him make Erin a part of the empire 
by marrying a Dublin, Belfast or Cork belle who can 
trace her pedigree back to an Irish king. We can 
assure his prospective Majesty—in the straight United 
States language—that she will be worth a great deal 
more than a ‘‘ Continental.” In point of wit, beauty, 
virtue and pure blood, the Irish princess will far surpass 
any Continental dame that may be picked out for 
him among the princeling courts of Europe. 

From the Irish belle to the American girl is an easy 
and a short intellectual step. In fact, should Prince 
GFORGE have the good fortune to lead an American 
queen to the throne of all the “ Britishes,” Her Majesty 
might inform him some fine day, after the ceremony, 
that though born in Dublin she had become an Ameri- 
can—an Irish-American !—by adoption; that she had 
grown, in fact, to be as good an American girl as any 
of them—if not, why did he pick her out and leave the 
rest ? 

In view of the facts as they are found, after a calm 
review of the “situation,” the queen who reigns over 
the British Empire with GeorGE V.—long may they 
reign and wave !—must be found on this side of the 
Atlantic. You say this will be a new departure, an in- 
novation unheard of. Granted. But what, then? Is 
it not time for an innovation? Historically, is it not 
about time for Great Britain to make a change in its 
royal marriage connections? The Germans began to 
rule with GrorGE I. That was nearly two hundred 
years ago. Intermarriages with Germans, Danes and 
Russians have been the rule ever since. 

British interests can no longer be subserved by such 
marriage connections. Complications among European 
nations are now such that Great Britain is letting them 
severely alone, politically. She must do the same, mat- 
rimonially, if she would keep out of the serious entan- 
glements which are liable to present themselves at any 
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moment. Prince GEORGE cannot marry a single Euro- 
pean princess royal to-day without setting in motion 
the tongues and pens of warlike diplomatists and cor- 
respondents throughout Europe, Asia, Africa and the 
slands of the sea—to say nothing of JACQUES ST. CERE, 

{the New York Herald ! 

Another point in favor of an American-English mat- 

monial alliance is what is termed angustia loci, which 
jeans, literally, scarcity in the place or locality. If 
?rince GEORGE and the English people desire to find an 
excuse for the innovation herein proposed, they may 

nd a good and sufficient one in the fact that suitable 
ind available royal princesses for the fifth Royal 
(;EORGE are so scarce in Europe that there are none. 
Failing where they have hitherto been found, suitable 
rides, not royal, may be sought elsewhere. Leaving 
out Asia and Africa for obvious reasons, and allowing 
anada and the Mexican, Central American and South 
\merican ‘‘ republics” for the time being to take care 

f themselves, we are irresistibly driven to the conclu- 
sion that, in view of the angustia loci, at all events, not 
Europe, but the United States, is the place to find En- 
gland’s future queen, 

Again—note this with care !—we are called the two 
creat branches of the English-speaking world. In plain 
truth, we are not branches at all; but, together, we 
constitute the body or trunk of the English-speaking 
vorld. England and the United States, linguisticaliy, 
are one—with the exception of certain outlandish pro- 
vincialisms which our British cousins wil] doubtless 
outgrow when they hear the real United States lan- 
guage “as she is spoke” by a United States queen. 
Speaking the English language as his mother tongue, 
why should Prince GEORGE marry a royal princess, 
without a cent in her pocket or a word of English in her 
head, when he can get an American queen with plenty 
of money who can speak better English than he can 
himself? Whata proud sense of combined equality and 
dependence would come to the young English king and 
his American queen ; the queen’s sense of equality, be- 
cause her papa had and gave her the cash; and the 
proud dependence of the royal pair upon the hard 
American dollars, in case the English democracy de- 
termined to tear down the harmless figurehead of 
English royalty ! 

‘‘The world do move "—and Prince GEORGE may be 
crowned the last of Britannia’s monarchs. With a sen- 
sible and level-headed American queen by his side, and 
with the only great republic in history as his brother-in- 
law, the self-abdicating GEORGE V. might become the 
British republic’s first President. Then, hand in hand 
through the ages would Columbia and Britannia lead the 
van of progress. Speed the day !—but first, and as an 
essential prerequisite, Prince GEORGE must ascend the 
throne of England, if at all, as GEorGE V., with an 
American queen, not necessarily as the sharer of that 
already empty honor, but—as a guarantee of good faith. 


THE CRAZE FOR PUBLICITY. 
HEN the history of this time comes to be written 
our characteristics will be—the universal prac- 
tice of publicity—the incessant noise produced by each 
man and woman and child blowing his or her own 
trumpet. Nothing can be done nowadays which does 
not find its way into the press. So far from the left 
hand not knowing what the right doeth, the whole 
body, from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot, 
is called to witness the bestowal of alms, the creation of 
work, the friendly shake-hand here, the threatening 
forefinger there—yea, even unto the attendance at a 
dinner or ball. Privacy, in the old sense, no longer ex- 
ists, and the world must share in what was formerly 
sacred to the family alone. No half-educated girl has 
a few idle hours on her hands and a commendable de- 
sire to employ them but the results are given to the 
public, She has written a book wherein there is not an 
original observation, not a lifelike character, no fruit 
of experience, because there is no experience to bear 
fruit, and whereof the diction has as little style as 
accuracy, as little artistic beauty as grammatical exact- 
ness. In manuscript, and for the delectation of her 
brothers and sisters and the fond, half-fearful congratu- 
lations gf her parents, terribly scared that they have 
hatched a swan among their ducklings—as a home 
glory and a domestic monument, the thing is charming 
—like the clever diaries written by our great-grand- 
mothers and kept as precious heirlooms by their de- 
scendants, but without any thought of printer or pub- 
lisher. But this kind of restricted fame would have no 
charms for the modern maid—what she does the world 
must have. Her ungrammatical prose—her halting 
poetry, lame in its feet and broken-backed in its method 
—her water-colors, where her cows have three legs and 
her thistles are as large as currant-bushes—her music, 
where the science of the art is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence, and the art is of a piece with a Doric shaft and a 
Corinthian capital a-top—all this she must publish. And 
thus the trumpet is blown, and the proud family flings 
the notes abroad, and the press is summoned as a wit- 
ness to proclaim the name and fame of the heaven- 
gifted maid. There is nothing of the violet here. No— 
the sunflower in all its gaudy radiance. 
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What is true of artistic productions is true also of 
philanthropic doings, anc of society, and of pleasures. 
That national benefits should have national recognition 
no one will deny. Nor will anyone question the right 
of report in the matter of supurb functions ard supreme 
entertainments. But that every petty little benefit to 
a remote country school should be spoken of as a thing 
for which the benefactor deserves public praise, that 
the gift of twenty-five dollars should insure as many 
printed words of encomiums, this, we venture to say, is 
a mistake due to the excited desire for publicity char- 
acteristic of the present day. Also we demur to the 
detailed reports of private entertainments, which, again, 
is such pitiful snobbery in these trumpet-blowing days. 
To have a luncheon, a dinner, a supper or a ball ap- 
pear in the press is the one sole, feverish desire of the 
host or hostess. 

The cataloguing of personality, whether in dress or 
deeds, is pushed to the most nauseating extremes. 
Personality invades the most sacred sanctities of homes, 
and flings to the wind the finer fringes of personal 
modesties as so much chaff not worth preserving. 
Whenever the reporter can effect an entrance he worms 
himself in, and the trumpet is handed to him, charged, 
like the phonograph, with such laudatory strains as it is 
desired the wide universe shall know. 

This craze for publicity is eminently the vice of the 
present day—the day of unrest and feverish disinclina- 
tion to live in the quiet shadow of home rather than in 
the blazing glare of publicity. This trumpet-blowing, 
now in one form and now in another, is emphatically 
one of the signs of the time. It will pass, however, as 
all things have passed in their order, and we shall go 
back some day to a quieter and stiller and more intrin- 
sically modest order of things. There are a few people 
left by whom the craze for publicity and trumpet-blow- 
ing is despised. These, and such as these, are content to 
be and to do without boast and without the vulgar ap- 
plause of many. The love of the few and the respect of 
all who know them—the mild radiance of their lives, 
shedding goodness and beauty in their own spheres— 
this is the sum of their desire for notoriety. In a time 
of universal trumpet-blowing to come upon silent, quiet 
reality—to come upon beauty unrecorded in the daily 
papers—love that brings no golden gain—merit that has 
no public market—festivities that have no vulgar, brazen 
trumpet blown—what happiness! what refreshment ! 
It reconciles us to the last to thiak that such lovely 
lives are still to be found—that although so much pinch- 
beck exists, we have yet nuggets of gold, and, with uni- 
versal trumpet-blowing elsewhere, here, at least, is the 
sweet melody of hidden, soft and sacred music. 


THERE are signs of reconciliation between the Par- 
nellites and the McCarthyites. This is as it should be. 
The recent election expositions have brought shame 
and sorrow to millions of Irish allover the world. The 
recent election in the Rossendale division of Lanca- 
shire must be taken to heart by the Irish members at 
St. Stephen’s from its wondrous significance. The seat 
was vacated by the Marquis of HARTINGTON upon his 
removal to the House of Lords consequent upon the 
death of his father, the Duke of Devonshire, whose seat 
and title he now holds. The contest was fought last 
week, and its result was an overwhelming Gladstonian 
victory. The verdict of the ballots, which was anx- 
iously awaited by both the great parties, is all the more 
telling because the constituency is almost purely En- 
glish. Out of an electorate of eleven thousand five hun- 
dred there are only about seven hundred Irish votes. 
Lord HARTINGTON, whose influence over the district was 
believed by the Tories to be invincible, exerted his power 
to the utmost in behalf of the Unionist candidate, Sir 
THomas Brooks. As HARTINGTON’S own majority in 
the preceding election had been fourteen hundred and 
fifty the Government were confident of success. But 
the Liberal representative. Mr. MADDEN, was elected by 
twelve hundred and twenty-five votes. As he had pub- 
licly pledged himself to support Irish home rule, the dis- 
establishment of the church in Scotland and Wales, the 
reform of the land laws and other important measures, 
his triumphant election tells how the wind will blow at 
the forthcoming general election. Now is the time for 
the Irish belligerents to bury the hatchet, smoke the 
calumet of peace and prepare to rally round the Grand 
Old Man, who is sure, should Gop spare him, to lead 
them to the realization of Lreland’s dearest aspiration— 
** Home Rule.” 


THE English journals are deploring the hideous fa- 
tality that has deprived the throne of Great Britain of 
the heir-apparent—speaking as if no similar event ever 
occurred in English history. Looking backward we 
find that Henry I.’s son was lost in the wreck of the 
White Ship in 1120, and the Princess MATILDA succeeded 
to the throne, though her rights were contested by 
STEPHEN. The first two sons of HeENry II. died, and the 
old king was succeeded by his third and fourth sons, 
RICHARD and JOHN. HENRY III.’s third son, EDWARD, 
succeeded him. Epwarp III. was succeeded by his 
grandson, Ricuarp II.; HENRY VII.’s eldest son, Prince 
ARTHUR, died young, and Henry VIII. came to the 


throne. Two sons of Henry VIII. died in childhox 
JAMES I.’s eldest son was the famous HENRY, Princ: 
Wales, who died young, and allowed CHARLES to ascer 
the throne and the scaffold ; and CHARLEs’s eldest so: 
was not the Merry Monarch, but a baby who lived on 
one day. Five sons of JaAMEs II. died before the birth of 
the prince known variously as JAMEs IL. and the Pre- 
tender ; and GEORGE II.’s eldest son died, leaving a son 
who became GEORGE III. 


Mary M. McKinstry has outwitted the lawyers, and 
bested even the late astute SAMUEL J. TILDEN. Mary 
was a philanthropic lady, who died about a year ago in 
Carroll County, Maryland. She had the siller—and was 
anxious to leave it behind her in places where it would do 
most good. In order to achieve this desired result Mrs. 
MCKINSTRY was compelled to make a will, but she mis- 
trusted law and lawyers, and resolved to write that will 
with ber own pen in her own hand, and to write it in 
a leaf of the family Bible. 
and her last will and testament was hotly disputed ; but 
Mary M. McKInstry has baffled the pursuers of het 
siller, for the Maryland Court of Appeals has just de- 


This being done she died, 


cided that a memorandum in the leaf of a family Bible, 
granting a bequest to a Maryland college, is a legal 
bequest, and must stand as the last will and testament 
of Mary M. McKinstry. Now, you elderly ladies desir- 
ous of making wills and bequests, take example by the 
artless artfulness of Mary M. McKinstry! 


A BETTER spread was never set than that which 
greeted the eyes, nostrils and subsequently the stom- 
achs of the Robert Burns Society, on the evening of 
birth, January 25th. 


the anniversary of the poet’s 


Every dish bespoke the Land 0’ Cakes. The soup was 
Cock-a-Leekie—the fish fried Garvie’s frae Whithorn. 
The singed sheepshead and trotters were frae Balla- 
chulish, and the Haggis with its attendant black pud- 
din’s frae Glasca, and washed down with a whiskey 
thirty-four years of age, with the exclamation, ‘* Tak-a- 
Donald-Slainthe Mhath !” 
ants frae Dalmeny, and Rumble-ty-Thump frae Ecclap- 
chan. The heat and burden of the night rested upon 
the genial vice-president, Davip O. MONROE, who was 
quaintly classical and picturesquely patriotic. WILLIE 
brewed a peck o’ maut, and RAB and ALLEN and all the 


There was also Scotch pheas 


other clans ‘‘ cam to pree.” 


THERE are parts of this country still abiding in thi 
darkness of two hundred years ago. A wizard, yea, : 
veritable wizard, named GEORGE MARKERT has been 
done to death in Sullivan County, in the State of New 
York, presumably because he was a wizard. It does 
not appear that either robbery or jealousy was the 
The man’s life was not taken, ap- 
MARKERT, by his 


cause of the crime. 
parently, during a fit of 
peculiar habits, had aroused the suspicions of his family 


passion, 


that he was a wizard and that the black art had no 
secret from him. Because some of his relatives’ cattle 
died they believed he had bewitched them, 


according to the present theory of the case, they killed 


In revenge, 


him and threw his body into the river. As has been 
acutely observed, the cogs of civilization do stick in 
queer places at times. 

MorE silver! Advices from the Argentine Repub 
lic bring information of the discovery of a vast bed of 
silver in the bottom of the Bay of San Blas, Argentine 
Republic. metalic sand 
which covers the bottom of the bay. The sand is full 
of silver pellets, and divers have brought up a sufficient 


The silver appears in the black, 


quantity to justify the belief, as stated by the Buenos 
Ayres Standard, that the deposit in the bottom of the 
bay is greater than in the famous Bonanza mines of 
California. This silver discovered in the Argentine Re- 
public may be mined for the relief of Barings’ Straits ! 
THE grip is like love—it recognizes ne rank, not 
even that of the four hundred—for it has now made its 
appearance among the Pima Indians, over one hundred 
having died in ten days. The epidemic is spreading 
throughout the Pa 
and whole villages have been depopulatd. 
mediate relief is afforded, the agent reports, the whol 


pagoes and other adjoining tribes, 


Unless im 


tribe of Pimas will become extinct. 


THE divine Patti has been visiting Niagara and be- 
came as enthusiastic as Amina in **Sonambula,” while 
gazing at the Falls. ‘I feel just like shouting,” she 


cried : and did not even think of asking NICOLINI if she 


would be paid for the performance at so much per 


‘ warb.” 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

The subscribers and readers of ONCE A WEEK 
should give prompt and earnest attention to the 
offers made to renewing subscribers on the last 
pages of each number of the Library. Such 
offers have no precedent and are of enormous 


value. 








WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 

HE people of Cole Harbor, N.S., are reported to be 
much excited and terrified about a strange animal that, so 
they say, has appeared in the woods near that place. The 
inimal is “seven feet high, and looks like a gorilla.” 

The owners of several sealing vessels who are now 1p 


Washington ports fitting for a sealing cruise assert that 
seals are very plentiful at Cape Flattery and in Barclay 

They say that the stories about the seals disap- 
g from the Pribylov Islands are Munchausen yarns 


sound 





of interested employees of sealing companies,and declare 
that seals inthat region have been more plentiful in 1891, 
ind so far in 1892, than i 

rhe steady rain that fell last week at Durango, Mex- 

», Was the first rain that has fallen there in four years. 
\lthough the drought in that part of the State is broken, 
there will be no decrease in the suffering among the peo- 


n the past twenty years 


ple for several months, as crops will not be harvested 
until next Angust. So far, twenty-five thousand bushels 
f corn have been purchased by the State Government and 


tributed among the half-famished wards of the city. It 





: estimated that five hundred thousand bushels of grain 
vill be purchased tocarry the starving people through the 
ext six months. All of this corn will be purchased in the 
than Mann, la e of Milton, was filed for 
probate on Jannary 22d, at Dedham, Mass. Among othe 
requests, he provides for a fund of one hundred thousand 
dollars which shall be devoted to the building “‘ of a tem- 
ple that shall be consecrated to that Christ who has been 
revealed unto us in the New Testament as having been 
The building is to be located in Boston 


The will of Jon: 


born of woman.” 
and is to be called the Temple of Christ. 

There are four hundred and sixty-six sawmills running 
in the State of Washington, with a total daily cutting 
capacity of 8,421,900 feet. 

Some great hunting was done in the closing days of the 
ate nunting season in Maine. A party of Boston sports- 
n, with A. B. Douglass, of Eustis, as guide, chased a 
moose for eighteen days, when one of the 
party shot him. The animal weighed about seven hun- 
dred pounds and carried splendid antlers. Two monster 
| moese were brought into Sebec Station a few days 
ifter Christmas, having been killed near Nahmakanta 
Woodward and Horace Dore, of At- 
heads, with antlers, weighed eighty- 








i-year-old 


Lake by Benjami: 
<inson One of the 
ne and one-half pounds, the other eighty-seven and one- 
ilf pounds, and the larger antlers had a spread of four 
feet one inch 
Postmaster Van Cott has received from the heads of 
departments in the New York Post-Office their usual re- 
ports showing in detail the business transacted in each de- 
partment in 1891. During the year 374,724,612 pieces of 
ordinary mail matter were delivered through lock-boxes 
and by carriers. In the registered letter department 1,520,- 
317 pieces were delivered, and 1,393,328 of domestic and 
550,703 of foreign origin were recorded and distributed to 


ther offices. In the distribution department a total of 


771,838,051 pieces were handled. The total number of 
pieces of mail matter of all kinds handled during the year 


At the Gen- 
issued and 


was 1,150,027,006, a daily average of 3,495,593. 
eral Post-Office 
paid, amounting to $9,870,586.14, and 818,601 postal-notes, 
amounting to $1,247 At the thirty-nine branch of- 
fices and sub-stations the number of orders issued and paid 
was 280,274, amounting to $4,127,885.74, and the number of 
2 amounting to $266,744.30. The aggre- 
gate business of the money-order department for the 
year amounted to $106,869,047.08, showing an increase over 
the previous year of $5,534,868.75. The total receipts of the 


1,221,089 money-orders were 








183.50. 





otes 138,31 


postal-1 


) 


O8, and the total expenditures $2,525,- 
146,417.04 expended for free-delivery 
There were 


office were $6,505,052 
40.59, including #1 
service, giving a net revenue of 33,980,411.49 
year 232,132,368 postage-stamps, 47, 








sold during the 
government-stamped envelopes, and 51,945,625 postal-cards 
The total weight of mails received and dispatched daily 
during 1891 was 335 tons. Foreign mails dispatched aver 
aged 35a week. These mails, both inward and outward, 
frequently include as many as 800 bags, and require from 
ne to twelve two-horse trucks for their transportation. 
The Senate Committee has passed on three hundred 








thousand dollars forthe Worlds Fair. Thisseems ashaliby 
contribution for the Empire State The House Com 
mittee on Appropriations in Congress has agreed to re 


port to the House a resolution calling for an inquiry by 
Appropriations Committee of the House as to whether 
expenditu the act providing for the World 
Fair, have been jt ously made, 
management of the Fair 
Pang Yun, a wealthy Chinaman of Indianapolis, and 





d generally into tl 








ia Norton, daughter of wealthy parents, eloped to 
were married last week, the ceremony being 
ned by a Chicago minister. The groom, though 





member of the Presbyterian 





born a heathen, is now a 
The bride did not obtain parents’ consent, but 

declares her determination to stand by the Yun—Yun 

being of the same opinion. It was a real love match 





Dr. Aristides Lobo, member of the Brazilian Congress 


from Rio Janeiro, is in favor of an alliance among Amer- 





ican republics against monarchical Europe. The learned 
and just doctor will no doubt have noticed that we are get- 
x abont to 
lick Ch or make her crawl! back into her nitrate beds; 
our Garza whips Mexico from two to six times a week, 
wcording to the gravity of the complaint, and only the 
other Sunday the New York Herald started an invasion of 
Hayti from New York. After we reach to it, and thrash 


ting there by slow but steady stages. We are 


ONCE A WEEK 


our little brothers and sisters down there once or twice 
apiece all round, Dr. Aristides Lobo’s scheme of union 
may be taken up. At present we are in the preliminary 
stages. In the distribution of threshings we hope we may 
not run up against Brazil. She must be spared for the 
sake of the Just Aristides. 

The heavy snowfalls in the West afford an interesting 
modern instance to fit an old saw. The snow is impeding 
traffic, destroying hundreds of sheep and cattle, and caus- 
ing the loss of some human lives. It is especially hard on 
stockmen. But the farmers are looking on with a broad 
smile of satisfaction. The filling up of the mountains with 
snow means plenty of water for irrigating purposes next 
year, and is almost a sure guarantee of an abundant har- 
vest. 

Among the weavers employed in a Biddeford (Me.) 
cotton-mill is a woman who stands six feet and three 
inches in her stocking feet, and is large and strong in 
proportion. She is more than a match for any man about 
the mill, either in boxing or wrestling. 

The Portland Press Club has one of the old desks pro- 
vided by the Maine Legislature for reporters when the 
Government was removed from Portland to Au- 
gusta in 1832. James G. Blaine, Chief-Justice Fuller and 
other eminent Maine men used the desk while they were 


seat of 


reporters 
Smailpox has broken out 
New York City 
\t the forthcoming Poultry Show in Madison Square 
Garden, opening February 3d, two thousand chickens, 
eight hundred ducks and five hundred goslings will be 
hatched by incubation in the Garden, and the clucking, 
wkling and crowing about their elegant hatching-place 
in after life will be the envy of the ordinary barnyard 


in the Chinese quarter of 


iowl, 

The star at the sale of trotters on January 27th was 
Worth, a brother to the great Sunol. The competition for 
this colt was lively, and he was finally secured by A. H. 
Moore, of the Cloverdale Stock Farm, for fourteen thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. J. Dunn Walton started the 
bidding at five thousand dollars. The prices realized from 
ex-Governor Leland Stanford’s horses in the two days’ 
sale were very good. The Governor, however, says he is 
very much disappointed, and that they did not come up to 
his expectations. 

The funeral of ex-Congressman William E. Robinson, 
of Brooklyn, was held on Wednesday, the 27th, from the 
Tabernacle, the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage officiating. Near- 
ly % thousand persons attended. The pallbearers were 
Robert Bonner, the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Hall, of Holy 
Trinity Church, Herbert L. Bridgman, of the Psi Upsilon 
Society, Benjamin D. Silliman, Thomas N. Rooker and 
Bernard Peters. 

Aerial torpedoes for the United States cruiser Vesuvius, 
are being made at the John Russell machine works, 
Springfield, Mass. The works are very busy on the con- 
tracts. The torpedoes are eight feet long, and the conical 
cap and butt of wrought iron are connected by a steel 
core. The explosive will be surrounded by sheet steel. 
The contracts call for several hundred torpedoes. Each 
weighs about five hundred pounds when filled with gun- 
cotton and may be hurled one mile. 


EASTERN HEMISPHERE 


THE Grand Duke Nikolaewitch Constantine, uncle of 
the Czar of Russia and father of the Queen of Greece, 
having been stricken with paralysis, died last week. He 
was the second son and fourth child of the late Emperor 
Nicholas of Russia, and was born on September 21, 1827. 

The great rocks on the cliff overhanging the Western 
suburb of Dieppe, France, became detached by a thaw 
and plunged down the precipice at an early hour on 
January 22d. They crushed three dwelling-houses, the 
inmates of which were all asleep. Two women were killed 
outright and twenty-five persons were taken from the 
ruins, some badly injured. 

In a virulent attack upon the Administration at Wash- 
ington, anent our Chilian unpleasantness, the London 
Chronicle goes so far as to assert that the English police 
want to consult Mr. Partrick Egan about the murder of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish! The Chronicle ought to give 
a good reason for making such a statement about an 
American Minister in Chili. If it were a half-~lecent 
journal, perhaps it would pay this country to ask the 
Chronicle to rise and explain itself. The United States 
does not want a Minister at Santiago who has guilty 
knowledge of the murder in question ! 

Lord Henry Cavendish Bentick was married last week 
to Lady Olivia Taylor. The ceremony was performed, 
umid wedding presents of a fabulous price, at St. Marga- 
ret’s Church, Westminster. The groom is a member of the 
House of Commons, and has a half-brother, the Duke of 
Portland, who has handfuls of money all the time from a 
vast and prompt-paying tenantry. Lord Henry has pretty 
iair backing, if he never worked a day. The bride is a real 
iady, the heiress of Earl Bective. The happy couple begin 
life with a load of prosperity that would “ stagger’? many 
f us—who would chance it, just the same. 

It is said that the Government will ask a credit of seven 
bundred thousand dollars to enable France to participat 
in the Chicago World’s Fair. 

The Archduchess Valerie, second daughter of the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph and wife of Archduke Francis Sal- 
vator, of Austrian and Tuscany, gave birth prematurely to 
a daughter 

Major Yasuasa Kukushima will leave Berlin shortly on 
for Japan. The Major will first ride to St. 
from there to Moscow, Tomsk, Irkutsk and to 


horseback 
Petersburg ; 
Corea 

The Archduc 
tudolph, Crown Prince of Austria, is abont t 
this time a Hungarian prince. She is a very amiable but 
exceedingly homely woman, and was insanely jealous of 
her late husband. 


less Stephanie, widow of the unfortunate 
» wed again, 
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It has just been discovered that no less than forty 
detectives are at present engaged in England by the Rus- 
sian Embassy endeavoring to hunt down refugee Nihil- 
ists. 

The Pope has acquired a plot of ground on the Aventine 
Hill and given orders for the building of a monastery at 
an expense of four million francs, collected by Benedictine 
monks in all parts of the world. 

Influenza has prostrated nearly one-half the girl stu- 
dents of Girton College, Cambridge, the Vassar of England. 
The others have nearly all gone to their homes. 

There were one hundred and forty-three divorce cases 
in Scotland last year, as against one hundred and ten the 
year previous. Sixty-three of the actions were brought 
by husbands and eighty by wives. 

Paris is raving over Mlle. Laus, who is playing Ariel 
in the opera of the **Tempest.”” Her “Grecian lines, her 
graces and the harmony of her flowing locks” woke such 
ruptures as have been unknown iu the French capital for 
years, 

The Silesian Gazette has just celebrated the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of its foundation, it having 
been through that entire time in the possession of one 
family. 

A new violinist has appeared in London, César Thom- 
son. He is, like Ysaye, a graduate of Liége. When nine- 
teen he became the Vorgeiger of Bilse’s orchestra, in Ber- 
lin, and very soon was, with great difficulty, prevented 
from abandoning music to become a sailor. The result of 
not hanging up his fiddle is that he is now spoken of as 
the ‘“*modern Paganini.” 

The influenza is raging in England. The public service 
s seriously crippled Mr. Gladstone, who is in the Riv- 
iera, will not return, even at the assembling of Parliament, 
until the eyidemic has abated. 

Austria and Germany are endeavoring to effect a recon- 
ciliation between the Pope and the Government of Italy, 
at the same time scheming to prevent the pending settle- 
ment of all difficulties between France and the Vatican— 
a settlement which is at present well under way. 

Germany has sent additional troops to her African 


possessions. 

In the Sultan’s palace at Constantinople there are many 
screens, some of them very heavy. The world was startled, 
by cable, last week with the intelligence that at a banquet 
in honor of Prince Charles of Hohenzollern one of these 
screens fell, and would have struck the Sultan had not 
Prince Charles sprung forward and prevented it. The 
Sultan felt so much relieved that Prince Charles now looks 
like a New York Bowery medal-pedier. Having screened 
the Sultan so long, it is not strange that the screen finally 
“tumbled” to its base usage. The screen, like the worm, 
will turn. 

It is reported that French Royalists are intriguing to 
prevent a reconciliation between France and the Vatican. 

United States Minister Whitelaw Read denies that 
any negotiations are being carried on in Paris for reduc- 
tion in the American duties on silks and wines in return 
for reciprocal advantage in the French duties. 

Six thousand striking miners at Bilboa, Spain, have 
caused such disturbance that large reinforcement of both 
infantry and cavalry have been sent to restore order. 

The thirty-third birthday of Kaiser Wilhelm was cele- 
brated in Berlin on the 27th. After the military reception 
ithe Emperor presented new colors to the guard regiments, 
and said that he hoped and believed that the men would 
honor the new flags in peace and carry them to victory, if 
Germany’s enemies forced her into war. Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan’s opera, “‘Ivanhoe,’’ was presented at the Imperial 
Opera House in German, in the evening, by the Kaiser's 
command. 

The people in Moscow are making great personal sacri- 
fices to assist the famishing—much more so, it is claimed, 
than the pleasure-loving people of St. Petersburg. The 
suffering in the famine districts is something appalling. 

Rey. Mr. Spurgeon, the great London preacher and di- 
vine, has had a relapse which he is not expected to sur- 
vive. The remembrance of his recent unexpected triumph 
over what was believed to be his last illness will turn the 
attention of millions throughout the world once more to 
the bedside of the distinguished sufferer. 

The powers of several Governors of Russian provinces 
have been increased to the extent of allowing them to 
declare martial law. This is to meet the machinations of 
the Nihilists, who are taking advantage of the sufferings 
from the famine to incite the peasants to revolt. 

Austria has replied to the American note claiming most 
favored naticn treatment for the United States under the 
treaty of 1881. The reply is to the effect that Austria 
regards the treaty as obsolete, but will be disposed after 
the Ist of February to negotiate a new treaty, either on 
the basis of reciprocity or of the favored nation arrange- 
ment, 

Mrs. Charles Stewart Parnell, in the Wood will case 
proceedings, in London, produced in court her bankbook 
with the debit pages sealed. In the Court of Appeals on 
Wednesday, the 27th inst., Mrs. Ann and Irene Couragem, 
the intervenants, applied for an order to compel the bank 
to show how Mrs. Parnell’s bank account stood. ‘The 
Court declined to grant the application. This is a point 
scored for Parnell’s widow 

The French Chamber of Deputies will be asked to grant 
three million five hundred thousand francs in order to 
make the representation of France at the Chicago Fair 
worthy of the republic. 

Many physicians of eminence are now of opinion that 
the Duke of Clarence met his death by his lungs being 
clogged with phlegm caused by excessive cigarette smok- 
ing. The Prince of Wales and Prince George are also in- 
veterately addicted to the habit. 

The Czarina is deeply grieved by the death of the Arch- 
duke Constantine. The shock has checked the progress of 
her recovery from her recent illness, and she is obliged to 
keep to her bed. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 

On this page we show a few of the ships whose shot 
and shell might have been knocking the capital of Chili 
into smithereens had not that silly republic come down off 
its ridiculously high-horse. On pages eight and nine the 
President’s ultimatum is dealt with by our artists. The 
scene in Congress when the now historical message is being 
delivered is true to the life, and the scenes in the Capitol 
and elsewhere, on the opposite page, depict various phases 
consequent upon the message. On page thirteen we illus- 
trate Valparaiso and Santiago, with a portrait of the 
Chilian President: while on our front page the meeting 
of the Cabinet to decide upon the ultimatum is an exact 
representation of the proceedings of that august body. 
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LARGEST SHIPS AFLOAT 


is the largest sailing 


THE 

THE French five-master France 
ship afloat. She was launched in September, 
the yard of Messrs. D. W. Henderson, at Partick, for Messrs 
Length 


register 


18YO, from 


sordes et Fils, and her dimensions are as follows 
361 feet, breadth 49 feet, depth 26 feet. Her net 
tonnage is 3,624, with a sail area of 49,000 square feet; and 
not long since she carried an enormous cargo of 5,900 tons 
of coal on her maiden passage from Barry to Riove Janeiro 
The largest British ship is the Liverpool, of 3,230 tons, built 
of iron, by Messrs. Russell & Co., on the Clyde. She is 
feet long, 48 feet broad and 28 feet dee p Her four mas 
each square-rigged ; but she is far from clumsy alof 
ily handled, and has run fourteen knots an hour for a whole 


tsare 


seas 


day. Next in size is the Palgrave, of 3,078tons. TI 
States ship Shenandoah f Bat Mi 

Sewal & Co. of that port, is the largest woode 
existence She is 3,258 tous reg r dw ul 
5.000 tons of heavy cargo. She has just left San |} 
Cal., with 112,000 centals of wheat rth $175,000 
the largest grain cargo on record. Another v 

the Rappahannock, also built at Bath, Me 
register, cost $125.000; and 706 tons of \ i 
gether with 1,200,000 feet of pine ti er, were 
construction. The largest Brit s 

Pett of 2.968 tons register lilt at B 


fa, OLELCTS, 
in 1855. She is 323 feet 


deep. 





SONNET.—To a VIOLET. 
ONLY a little Not much 
To guard and treasure with a miser’s care 
How many, fresh and sweet, the spring may bear 
To bloom and die away! Yet such 
Have never trembled ‘neath a lost love’s touch, 
Nor paled before her bluer eyes; but this 
Still breathes the fragrance of her last fond kiss. 
Sweet flower, I may not prize you over-much— 
You whisper sad, sweet memories to me, 
And hold my past within your tiny bell 
My love, if thou wert false, I'm true to thee. 
gut thou art happy—let me think it well! 
Yet still I would not, if I could, forget, 
And treasure still thy gift, my violet. 


Violet 


-~e~ 
THE QUOTATION CONTEST. 
AWARD OF PRIZES—No. 4. 


“A History of the World” has been awarded to Eliza 
Ann Jones, 103 Charles street, Boston, Mass., for the best 
to Furnish a Home with Two Hundred 
is as follows: 


essay on “ How 
Dollars,’ which 
HOW TO FURNISH A HOME WITH TWO HUNDRED 
DOLLARS. 
N furnishing any home, whether it be one that is to cost 
¥ two hundred dollars or one at two thousand dollars, 
there are certain principles which it is necessary to 
consider in order to obtain In the first place, it 
cannot be too often said that inappropriateness is never 
beautiful; in the next place, that the real home charm 
comes through sensible furnishings, in having things that 
can be used and are not made for ornament only—foot- 
stools that will hold one foot at least, and sofa-cushings 
that are not too fine for an aching head; to be brief, a cer- 
tain honesty and simplicity are as necessary in home fur- 
nishing as in housekeeping, and nothing so threatens the 
peace of a family as ‘‘sham” of any and all kinds. 
Another principle to be considered if one is seriously 
iooking for success in home furnishing, is expressed in the 
saying, “‘Every man to his trade.” It is a great tempta- 
tion to a smart, “ handy” woman, with little money, to at- 
tempt to do a little carpentering and painting and run riot 
to some extent in the decorative line; often a tasty woman 
is a great success in these lines—but one will surely find 
that it costs money to experiment, and that it should be 
left almost entirely to women who have plenty of both 
time and money. Nevertheless, excited by magazine arti- 
cles, which waste valuable time and space in telling how 
wonderful bedroom-sets can be made out of packing-boxes, 
bookshelves evolved from the woodpile and draperies 
from the ragbag, well-meaning and energetic women will 
often, after weeks of hard work and worry, find that money 
has disappeared with strength and temper, and that the 
can be knocked up so cheaply,’ have cost 
more than the artistic bookshelf she could have 
bought for fifty cents; finds that the comfortable 
couch, which was to result from a box, an old mattress 
and a shawl, has cost her days and nights of agony and 
is a dead failure—for she has spent days of toil in hunt- 
ing up the right-sized box, has worn herself out making 
over an old mattress, and in the end has spent almost as 
unmovable thing as a com- 


success. 


= shelve s that 
really 


she 


much for a cover for the hard, 
fortable couch on rollers would have cost 

It takes the average woman a long while to find out 
that the manufacturer, besides knowing his business 
gets this material at the lowest cost, and so can get better 
results at less cost than she who knows neither what she 
is doing or how to do it, and is obliged to pay the highest 
prices for material and assistance 

One caution as to what not to do, before what 
should or can be done is considered ; with a small sum of 
nothing in the line of mantel- 
unless such 


more 


money, attempt almost 


table-covers and ribbons generally; 





scaris, 1 
things are perfectly fresh, they are an abomination, and 
they need to be constantly renewed to be always fresh; 


besides, ‘‘ decorating ” is overdone, and the world is very 
weary of seeing bottles dressed up in neckties. 

Asa “home” is not measured either by the size or 
number of rooms, it is a little difficult to decide just how 
ourtwo hundred dollars Zo; however, 
the plans which follow are for the furnishing of such a 
home as acouple of young working-people might consider ; 
if the home the city, and of course in a flat, it 
would probably consist of four rooms, which would be 
used as kitchen, dining, bedrooms and parlor, respectively ; 
if the home is out of town, in one of the small cottages so 
easily obtainable in these days, it is a good plan, if only 
to be furnished, to make two bedrooms 
A clean, cozy kitchen, 
for an evening 
and 


sickness or 


far we are to make 


is to be in 


four rooms are 
and dispense with the dining-room 
a parlor that is not 
answer for dining leaves an 
extra bedroom-for emergencies, company; 
such a room can be furnished with a mantel-bed, and when 
not otherwise employed, may be used as a sewing or gen 
eral workroom. In the city, where every inch of space costs, 
an extra bedroom is seldom dreamed of with only four 
rooms to take it in the end, more comfort and 
sometimes profit can be obtained from a room used as an 
from a dining-room, for an occasional 


with “too good ” 


meal, well purposes 


from; yet, 


extra chamber than 
,dger may be accommodated, and the income swelled in 
sway 
‘ is plan considers the furnishing of a 
dining-room, bedroom and parlor, it will be 
n that, with discretion, both a comfortable and a 
retty nest may be made with two hundred dollars. 


However, since tl 











Kitchen furnishings are prosaic and always much the 
same: a good cookstove (not an oil or a chafing-dish, 
which are very good as extras, but with which, alone, a 


family can never be raised with good digestion and dis- 


a strong table and three wooden chairs consti- 


positions), 


tute all the necessary large pieces. Beside these, come 
the utensils, which may be almost innumerable; but one 
must have ironing-board, clotheshorse and irons; coal 
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hod, tea-kettle, one big iron, one small, one toaster, one 
iron spoon, one frying-pan, one griddle; for tins, a dish- 
pan, dipper, milkpail, breadpan, two baking-pans; and 
in the line of wood, a chopping-dish, rolling-pin, bread- 
board and mixing-spoon. Of course, this list could be ex- 
tended ; but with the above a kitchen is furnished with the 
most necessary things, and all can be done for twenty 
dollars. 

A pretty little dining-room, including dishes and all, can 
be had for forty-two dollars anda half. A pretty, dressy 
oilcloth, at thirty-three cents a yard; Madras muslin cur- 
tains, in soft, rich colors, at twenty-five cents a yard; an 
oak dining-table at eight dollars; four of the cane chairs 
with twisted backs, which are artistic and cheap, at 
seventy-five cents apiece; a ‘“ double-decker” side-table, 
which can be made so pretty with a little china, and glass, 
and an immaculate traycloth, and which need cost only six 
dollars, and a two-dollar rug, make up this room. 

The sitting-room, or parlor, may have the elements of 
true beauty at an expense of eighty-eight dollars and a 


quarter. It may contain a tapestry carpet, in soft, 
subdued colors, at seventy-five cents a yard; a gen- 
erous, substantial table for a lamp, and books, and 


one’s work-basket (this, with a rattan armchair would 
beautify any room), the table to cost eight dollars, the 
pretty lamp four and the chair eight; curtains of white 
dotted muslin, at twenty-five cents a yard; a couch, not 
too fancy, for fifteen dollars; three or four pictures, which 
may be copies, in black-and-white, of famous artists, and 
which, if framed passe partout style, need cost no more 
than one dollar and a half apiece, and which will give an 
air of refinement to the room; another rattan chair (those 
in olive shades are beautiful); an oak rocker, which, with 
a fancy cushion, can be bought for six dollars; a fancy oak 
chair at five dollars, and two rugs at three dollars apiece. 
This would make such a parlor as any lady might be at 
home in. 

With this expenditure forty-seven dollars and a half are 
left for the bedroom, which for this sum, can be made a 
gem, and to possess those essentials of a chamber—dainti- 
ness and cheerfulness. 

A white matting at fifty cents a yard; a white iron bed- 
stead at seven dollars; a chiffoniere at six; a toilet-table 
(a legitmate object for home manufacture), covered with 
white muslin and made at a cost of four dollars anda 
half; fifty cents for the pine table, a dollar and a half for 
muslin and two dollars and a half for the looking-glass; 
two cane chairs for one dollar apiece. With all this white- 
ness, put olive shades at the window at fifty cents a pair, 
and get two yards of dotted muslin for modesty curtains, 
and you have a fresh, beautiful chamber. For the bed 
furnishing, allow seven dollars for the mattress, two dol- 
lars for pillows, two dollars for two white spreads, four 
dollars for a pair of blankets and two and a half dollars 
for material for sheets and pillow-cases, and one dollar and 
a half for a plain toilet-set will complete the cost of this 
room. 

There is left only one item, dishes and table linen, an 
adequate supply of which may be had at a cost of fifteen 
dollars—five dollars for table linen, for which sum may 
be obtained three tablecloths and a dozen napkins—and 
ten dollars for china. 

No allowance is made here for bric-a-brac; one does 
not arrive at maturity without one vase or book, and with 
these as a beginning, it is better to buy such things as one 
goes along, rather than to make a business of it. It is im- 
possible to have too many books, but a room overloaded 
with cheap ornaments is unbearable; better none at all 
than too many. 

A large allowance is not made either for cooking uten- 
sils or household linen; complete furnishings in these 
lines are seldom made at any one time. It is easy to add 
to one’s stock in these lines, when it is not always easy to 
buy a large piece of furniture; so only such of these 
things as are absolutely necessary have been considered 
here. 

There is a danger open to every shopper, and only to be 
avoided by the most rigid watchfulness and determina- 
tion, and that is the danger of buying on the impulse of 
the moment, or of being urged into taking something 
which you are not positively sure that you want; it is 
very easy when one has quite a sum in hand to “fritter 
it away,” and itis only by fixing one’s mind on what is 
wanted, getting that and just that, that money is made 
to do effective work 


KITCHEN 
PD Cee wasiten +s asbukisadstiaws ete wes $10 00 
i eae ; ca een 1 50 
Curtains...... ’ ‘ , nO 
Three chairs..... aie tn eee 3.00 
Utensils— 
Two shovels. = Bw 
Coalhod ..... 50 
BrOOM ........ > 25 
ae . sah had ; 10 
Dustpan ..... ‘ 15 
Basket eld 40 
Pail. ; 15 
Clotheshorse 75 
Ironing-board . 40 
Three irons “a 1 30 
Griddle . - " 25 
Roaster .. i 15 
Dishpan.. 15 
Dipper komae 5 
Breadpan 30 
Two baking-pans. : 20 
Chopping-dish.... 10 
Rolling-pin .. 10 
Breadboard 25 
Mixing-spoon 5 
Iron fork..... , 15 
Teapot.... . 25 
Cr )ffee-pot on 25 
Tea-kettle 
Iron pots Included with 
Frying-pan range 6 75 
Iron baking-dish 
po ee. re $21 75 $21 75 
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Brought forward.......... phageeatenees $21 7: 
Matting...... 
White iron bed 
CNRRD oo cscs ccieps 0 
Toilet-table.............. : 
MED 0 vsehsaccaecates 
ce ee een 
Curtains— 
PNR cre - eee Ce ee ee . $8 50 
CE Toe naa wits ilies. do6 Kiss one BO 
1 00 
Bed furniture— 
_ 17 50 
Total for chamber.................. $47 50 =$47 50 
PARLOR. 
Carpet—25 yards tapestry at 75 cts. per yard. $18 75 
Two rattan armchairs at $8.00................ 16 00 
Oak rocker ..... SARS MAIES is vip wate br wha eae 6 00 
Re MIND ce xis Gale de des veces > 00 
Couch.......... SPeRERHAit sss estahwoureeee 15 00 
EER gS iy ee 5 er 8 00 
Curtains— 
eee ee 
Muslin—10 yards at 
| a aoe 
_—— 3 50 
SEL Sy oe | 6 00 
DAR a cacibe. <a'sacenteeee tes Panincem ate 2% 4 00 
| SE ogee er ae ene 6 00 
ns HOE MMRIIE ois.c0i.cckwies Sessions $88 25 $88 25 
DINING-ROOM. 
eT Cte OT OPE Tee ee $5 00 
NE ee ree 8 00 
ES a eee > 00 
RE: SACne ee ene er 3 00 
SN ih exh ans Oboe dna Sees chee o0oeteasebeece 3 00 
A PE ee eee 2 00 
SOU Gaul, > eet atnlete sigs « aweos ace sens 2 00 
ER ot, a cebtne eines cs opcwatceeweshe > OO 
Dishes— 
Six dinner-plates....... meres 
ix tempimtes.............. ae cee DO 
Six cups and saucers ...... uses 90 
OE ETT ree 30 
ULE its wanes 6.00058 3-<0404 60 
Two covered dishes.... 5O 
Doe) ; 10 
OS BE err 25 
Two pitchers........... 30 
Sugar-bowl........... 25 
Salt dnd pepper ............000.. 20 
Six knives ...... 1 00 
. tO ere 1 00 
Three large spoons ............... re) 
Three teaspoons ...... Bane beer 75 
Carving-knife and fork Perret & 
$9 50 
Total for dining-room........... $42 50 S42 50 
Oo Bs es a err $200 00 


BALMACEDA. 


IN CHILL. 


THE FALL OF 
By AN ENGLISH RESIDENT 


HE diez y ocho holidays in Santiago this 
season have been gayer than usual. It is 
at the national commemoration of the in- 
dependence of Chili that for one week in 
the year this dreary capital awakes to 
life and festivity. 

Only those who have been in Chili 
during the last eight months, and ex pe- 
rienced the terrorism and repression that have held the 
entire population during the dictatorship of Balmaceda, 
can understand the sudden reaction and the general re- 
joicing and relief that were felt when the civil war ended 
and his power was broken. The events of the last few 
weeks have been strikingly dramatic, with an undercur- 
rent of pathos. 

On the 19th of September the great review took place 
on the Santiago racecourse. A kind of dais had been ar- 
ranged in the new grandstand, where the Junta del Go- 
bierno sat in state and surveyed the troops. In the center 
of the cancha (racecourse) were drawn up lines of cav- 
alry, artillery and infantry; and one by one the regiments 
marched out of the inclosure, and, following the track, 
passed in front of the grandstand, while numerous and 
not altogether unanimous bands clashed out the stirring 
national anthem of Chili. Flags and white or colored 
uniforms made a pleasing contrast to the spring-green of 
the grass; and a characteristic feature was the ceremony 
of blessing a large crimson banner, presented to the troops 
by the ladies of Santiago. The chaplain of the forces, a 
priest in suitably short robes, was on horseback among 
the staff of General Canto. The review was very 
factory, and the soldiers workmanlike and well drilled: 
but the effect was marred by the national lack of disci- 
pline, which permitted the crowd to mix with the soldiers. 
At the tail end of one regiment walked a quaint and rag- 
ged boy, his little head tied up in a picturesquely dirty 
bandage, and a tin can hanging on his arm, as he, all un- 
conscious, solemnly marched past the Junta del Gobierno 

Behind the racecourse and its brilliant colors came a 
dark, wintry belt of trees, lightened by the delicate, pale 
spring-green of a few that were just beginning to bud; 
and above everything, against a very faint blue sky, tow- 
ered the beautiful Cordillera, the glory of Chili. A daz- 
zling, unbroken whiteness, here and there softened into 
misty patches, changed almost abruptly into blackness 
lower down, except where the snow still lay in the hol- 
lows and straggled like tiny streams into the hazy dark- 
ness of the slopes 

It was in the midst of this scene, while the vivas still 
sounded, that a whisper began to go round, and excite- 
ment visibly gained. The whisper was that Balmaceda 
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had shot himself. To most it was a revelation that he had 
remained in Santiago. He was believed to be far away, 
and report said he had already crossed the Cordillera, 
while one account stated that his mule-driver had recog- 
nized and shot him on the way. Many now refused to 
credit the news of his suicide, and looked upon it as a mere 
invention to veil his escape ; and those who did believe it 
could only say that Balmaceda had but anticipated jus- 
tice. ‘The ne» was true. 

When Baimaceda took up the reins of government, 
Chili was in a most prosperous condition—the national 
treasury full, commerce and industry flourishing. His 
path seemed easy, for the machinery of government ran 
smoothly, and required no great talent or energy to guide 
it. But his inordinate vanity and his utter want of honor 
were his ruin. One by one, he broke faith with everyone ; 
and the fact that in twenty-two months he had nine Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs speaks volumes for itself. Atone 
time, when Belisario Prato assumed office, and public con 
fidence was thereby restored, Balmaceda had, as it were, a 
fresh start, and might have avoided further friction; but 
co-operation soon became impossible, and the Ministry was 
dissolved. By a little concession and tact, he might have 
had the aid of the ablest minds in Chili; but he deliber- 
ately surrounded himself with Ministers of a low class who 
were unworthy of trust, or else with weak and vain men 
who were mere tools in his clever hands. 

The climax came when the Camera, having no faith in 
the Ministry, refused supplies and the annual votes for 
the continuance of the army and navy; and Balmaceda 
practically made himself Dictator, and determined to do 
without Congress. 

When the fleet went out in opposition on the 7th of Jan- 
uary, no one anticipated the prolonged struggle that fol- 
lowed. It was expected that the army would follow the 
example of the navy, and that Balmaceda would find him- 
self powerless. Since the time of the war between Chili 
and Peru there had been a certain amount of rivalry be- 
tween the two services; but, whether from motives of 
jealousy, or from motives of extreme caution, or from real 
loyalty to Balmaceda, it is certain that the army did not 
back up the navy, and a civil war became inevitable. For- 
eigners were much struck by the want of spirit shown by 
civilians who sympathized with the cause, but preferred 
words and safety to action and danger; and it is all the 
more credit to those who did risk all and join the Constitu- 
tional force that they, unaided, succeeded so well in the 
cause they had at heart. There were, it is true, many 
plots to make military risings in favor of the Constitu- 
tional army; but these always failed at the last moment, 
through indecision or treachery, and many lives were use- 
lessly sacrificed. Still, there were cases where great cour- 
age and pluck were shown, as, for instance, when the 
Maipo cleverly slipped out of Valparaiso Harbor, and 
carried many enthusiastic volunteers in safety to the 
north. 

Meanwhile Chili, under Balmaceda, lay beneath a 
weight of terror. The country was overrun with spies, pri- 
vate correspondence was not respected, freedom of speech 
was forbidden, the press was almost suppressed, and no one 
suspected of being unfavorable to the Government was in 
safety. Imprisonments, floggings, tortures and inspec- 
tions of houses at all hours of the day or night, were 
of frequent occurrence; and a feeling of general inse- 
curity and uneasiness took possession of everyone. In 
Santiago, three people were not allowed to speak together 
in the streets; no carriage might be driven later than six 
o’clock, and no one might be out after eleven o’clock at 
night. Thg sick might suffer without doctors, the dying 
might pass away without absolution. To wear red, the 
revolutionary color, was to insure imprisonment. And 
the comic side of the question was by no means wanting. 
There were amusing stories of mistaken arrests by over- 
zealous police, who swept in all comers—from the highest 
diplomats to the most innocent of babies in red-lined per- 
ambulators; and foreigners who, trusting to their nation- 
ality, courted danger by flaunting red ties in the eyes of 
the authorities, found themselves in dark and disagreea- 
ble cells, and were the cause of much unnecessary trouble 
to the Ministers of their respective countries. Among the 
number of these willing law-breakers, but unwilling vic- 
tims, was one man who, having purposely worn a red 
camellia, and inconsequently resented the four hours’ im- 
prisonment that followed, rushed, as soon as he was re- 
leased, to pour his greviances into the ears of his Minister, 
and appeal for satisfaction. 

“T congratulate you,’’ was the unexpected reply. 

““Upon what ?’ 

‘*Upon having got out so soon.” 

When the Constitutional forces landed at Quinteros they 
were hailed with joy and enthusiasm; while Balmaceda, 
with a stronger army, but bad generals, lost footing day 
by day. 

It was just after the disembarkation of the troops that 
the massacre of Lo Cafias took place—the darkest blot 
that has stained Balmaceda’s name—the desperate deed 
of a desperate man. A company of jovenes, or youths of 
good position, ranging from about fifteen to twenty years 
of age, formed themselves into a montonera—a body of 
guerillas—with the object of assisting the Constitutional 
army, by cutting the bridges, railway and telegraph lines 
between Santiago and the south, so as to prevent the ar- 
rival of reinforcements from Concepcion and Talcahuano. 
The father of one of these boys—himself a follower of Bal- 
maceda—heard of this opposition plan, and, anxious to 
save his son, and also put a stop to the venture, went at 
once to the Moneda and asked for a few soldiers to go to 
Lo Cafias and bring back the lad. But the Government, 
finding its position desperate, and in the hopes of firmly 
stamping out all such risings, sent a squadron of cavalry 
to the hacienda. The unfortunate youths were surprised 
early in the morning, when fast asleep in a small summer 
residence that stands at the foot of the Cordillera, a little 
higher up than the hacienda house, on the estate of Sefior 
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Carlos Walker Martineez. Nine of them were either shot 
or cut down with the sword, ten more surrendered and 
were taken prisoners, and others escaped. When the ten 
prisoners were being marched along the road to Santiago, 
they were met by an order from Balmaceda to the effect 
that the officer in charge was to conduct them back to Lo 
Cafias and shoot them. This was done, and their bodies 
were then horribly mutilated and burnt. The official in- 
quiry, made by the present Government, has not yet been 
published, but all the newspapers give a terrible account 
of the tortures to which the young administrator of the 
estate was subjected, in order to make him reveal the 
whereabouts of Carlos Walker Martineez. He was tied to 
a tree, cut with swords, and then burned with lighted 
paraffin; but he heroically refused to betray his patron, 
and died after about an hour of frightful agony. If the 
revolution has shown up the cowards who could only talk 
and pose as victims, it has also shown the heroes who 
could silently suffer and die. | 

The failure of this plan to cut the railway between San- 
tiago and Talcahuano was a very great blow to the Con- 
stitutional cause. The Junta del Gobierno had expected 
to meet in the field the garrisons of Valparaiso and of 
Santiago, but not the troops from the south. For some 
time they deliberated upon the advisability of returning 
to their ships, but the want of fresh water on board pre- 
vented this undesirable alternative; and, in spite of the 
overwhelming majority, they determined to meet the 
forces of Balmaceda and risk everything. 

The Dictator’s troops were decisively defeated, first at 
Con Con and afterwards at Placilla; and it is an interest- 
ing fact that, for four days during the interval between 
the two battles, the Government force completely lost 
touch of the Constitutional army, and had no idea of its 
whereabouts, all their outposts either deserting or being 
taken prisoner by the enemy. Communication was com- 
pletely cut off between Valparaiso and Santiago, and be- 
tween both of these towns and the seat of war. The Goy 
ernment papers, which were the only ones permitted, 
continued all this time to give false information concern- 
ing the state of affairs, claiming continuous success for 
Balmaceda. It was only by vague reports that the truth 
was suspected, even at Valparaiso, which was within eight 
miles of both armies. 

On Friday, August 28th, Balmaceda gave a dinner-party 
at the Moneda in honor of his wife’s Saint’sday. It was 
the fatal day of the great Placilla victory ; but his indomi- 
table will kept up the farce until the very end. At about 
ten o’clock that night the acting Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Zafartu, went to the Argentine Legation and 
asked Sefior Uriburu to give the President asylum, with 
the understanding that it was only for a few days, until 
some arrangement could be made with the Junta del 
Gobierno by General Baquedano, in order to enable Bal- 
maceda to leave the country in safety. Shortly after one 
o’clock, the Dictator, having destroyed most of his private 
papers, quietly left the Moneda and took refuge with the 
Minister of the Argentine Republic, handing over Santiago 
to General Baquedano to avoid further bloodshed 

The next day dawned on acomplete change. The city 
was full of sound—the long-silemt church-bells rang, vivas 
echoed ceaselessly. Every window was draped with flags, 
and ladies might be seen cutting off pieces of red ribbon 
and throwing them down to the entreating crowd below. 
No one knew where all the red came from; but the very 
poorest had secured some scrap of the revolutionary color, 
that had meant imprisonment the day before. The Con- 
stitutional newspapers were printed once more, and the 





Ferro Carri bore the significant date of “* From January 
8th to August 30th,”’ on the morning that it appeared for 
the first time since the civil war began 
for months had given shelter to opositores, now opened 
their doors to let them go out in safety, and to admit 
the hunted followers of Balmaceda 

And the sound of the vivas and the tumult of a de- 
lighted city must have reached the ears of the one man 
who, a few hours before, had held the nation in thrall. In 
a darkened room—for they dared not admit daylight—with 
one candle to light him, creeping stealthily in list slippers 
lest his footsteps should be heard, with nothing to brood 
over but the bitter remembrance of the past and the bitterer 
dread of the future, Balmaceda passed the time that must 
have dragged so heavily. If the mob that filled the streets 
had even suspected his hiding-place, nothing could have 
saved him. 

One of the curious features of Balmaceda’s fall was, 
that the night he left the Moneda, the entire police force of 
Santiago, consisiing of more than a thousand men, dis- 
banded itself, and men, arms and horses completely dis- 
appeared, leaving the city to the mercy of the mob. They 
evidently feared the vengeance of the common people, 
with whom they were deservedly unpopular. 

There is little doubt that the sack of the houses owned 
by Balmaceda’s followers, which then began in Santiago, 
was a politically organized affair. The business was 
managed in a naively systematic manner; and the leader 
of each crowd, mounted on a Chili nag, dressed in a poncho 
and a soft hat, and armed with a town-crier’s bell, 
was not the simple countryman that he wished to ap 
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pear. In some cases the bajos (lower story) of a house 
would be looted, but not the altos (upper story), because 
one belonged toa Balmacedista and the other to ar 


opositor—a delicate discernment that could hardly be ex 
pected of, say, a French communist mob. And in these 
cases the evident aim was to destroy, not to steal. The 
houses were left in such a condition that they looked like 
unfinished buildings, without anything entire except the 
wallsand roof. This much isto be said, that had Balma 
ceda won, many more people, foreigners included 
have suffered, for there was a tremendous majority 
against him 
diate followers were sacked, besides a great many smal 
shops and pawnbrokers 
be forgotten to see the crowd rush through the streets, 


would 


As it was, only the houses of his few imme 


It was a sight that cannot easily 


~ 


when, later in the day, robbery became more inviting thar 
destruction 

The excited populace hastened from the sacking of sony 
building or private house carrying along all sorts of broken 
pieces of furniture, bedsteads and chandeliers. A man toiled 
past under the weight of a heavy, polished wood hatstand, 
so enormous that he was obliged, from time to time, to 
‘Mira!’ approvingly shouted the ladies in 
a balcony opposite ; ‘ tell us, whose house it is from?” A 
group ran past, dragging the broken pieces of a statue of 
Balmaceda, and every now and then they stopped to kick 
and insult it. 


stop and rest 


Dirty peons had possessed themselves of 
books and pictures; disheveled women wheeled plush 
chairs and sofas along the pavement; vans of stoleng 
were driven by, and at each moment the vivus burst forth 

While all this was going on outside, Balmaceda still 
remained safely hidden in the Argentine Legation, As 
time passed by, it became evident that his possibilities of 
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escape were lessening, for General Baquedano declared 
that he found public opinion too strong for him, and that 
he was powerless to help the fallen Dictator—thus shifting 
the entire responsibility and great danger from his own 
shoulders to those of Sefior Uriburu, who, in spite of his 
strong sympathies with the Constitutional party, did not, 
for one instant, shrink from the peril of harboring such a 
guest 

The one room in which Balmaceda lived was in a dis- 
used part of the house, led to by a private staircase, with a 
door at the foot, which was always kept locked. His food 
Was prepared by a trustworthy woman-servant—the only 
person there, besides his hosts, who knew of his presence 
Io avoid suspicion she went out and Sought his food every 
day, and cooked it on a little spirit-lam p upstairs 

Balmaceda wrote incessantly, occupying himself in 
making an ex position of his conduct and plan of govern 
ment; but this he afterwards destroyed 

One day, when the door at the foot of the staircase had 
been accidentally left open, the children ef the house ran 
up, and, playing about, began noisily to thump on the 
locked door of his room The y little knew that behind it, 
revolver in hand, stood a desperate man, who, hearing the 
sounds, and living in constant terror of bis life, thought 
that his hiding-place had been discovered by the people, 
and waited for death, determined to sell his life dearly. It 
was a dramatic contrast—the unconscious children at play 
on one side of the door: the fallen and despe rate man, 
hidden in the darkness, on the other 

The night before Balmaceda’s death it had been ar- 
ranged that he should next day deliver himself up to jus- 
tice, on the conditions that he should be fairly tried. An 
attempt had been made to secure the promise that, if sen 
tenced to death, the penalty should be commuted; but 
this point was feared to be impossible of attainment. He 
was to be accompanied by the Argentine Minister, and 
was to be driven quietly to the Penitenciario, which should 
salmeceda himself 
chose this building as the strongest and most easily de 


be securely guarded from the mob 


fended of all the prisons, knowing that if the people could 
get him his fate would be certain and awful. 

But early on the morning of the 19th the sound of a shot 
was heard in his room, and, on hurrying there, Sefior Ur 
buru found him lying on his bed, covered to the chest with 
a sheet, the revolver still in the nerveless fingers, and his 
head terribly shattered by the bullet, which had passed 
straight through the brain. He had killed himself ina 


most determined manner, for the left hand wasalso black 
ened with the powder, proving that while he pulled the 
trigger with one hand, he held the barrel with the othe: 
lest it should slip and fail to destroy him. Death had 


been instantaneous It was evident that during the ter 
ble night which preceded his suicide he had thought out 


his position, and had feltit to be a hopeless one re zing 
also, as he said in a letter which he left for Sefor Uriburu, 
that his presence was a danger to allinthe house, and that 
his death might perhaps insure easier terms fe 
of his followers It proves his great force of w 





waited until the 18th of September had passed 
stroyed himself directly his full term of Presidency had 








expired 
Carlos Walker Martineez was the man who removed 
the revolver from Balmaceda’s nerveless han ind very 
soon Other old friends, whom the civil war had completely 
severed, gathered round his dead body 
When the Junta del Gobierno had been informed of h 
death, it was resolved not to publish the event until he 
should have been decently buried, to pre nt ontrage 
om the mob 
With the utmost secrecy they managed t« his 
body into a coach and drive it that night to the cemetery, 
where an iron coffin was in waiting And so, in the dark 
ness, hurriedly, and as if hiding some terrible crime, they 
buried the man who, less than a month before, had been 
the first in the land 
It isa strange coincidence that Balmaceda ¢ t 
suicide exactly one month after the massacr Lo Cafia 
on the same day and at the same hour; and he 
buried the vault of a kindly friend who had s he 
same charity to the body of one of the poor 
that massacre They both lie together now e a 
victim 
If Balmaceda sinned much, | fT 
death, which expiates so many crime 
from condemnatior For eight dreary 
had been heavily o Le and those \ most in 
ca s S f ] and « 
they must at 
‘The P 
e+ 
As the rose-tree is l of the s i 
t arpest tl ’ , 
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THE CHILIAN IMBROGLIO.——DISCUSSING THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE IN WASHINGTON AND NEW YORK. 
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ROMANCE OF A MAD.- 
HOUSE 


ICE MAUD MEADOWS. 


THE 
y 


By A! 


CHAPTER ILL.—(CONTINUED 


€ -WUT my wife has not commanded 
Iie me to write a description of the 
“FX ball at Widelands; only, my 
*>} heart thrills with horror aud pity 
ANS when I think of those poor crea 


- 


Oxi ga) 
UH 
i) 


tures, particularly when I think 
of one sad-faced woman who told 
me she was hoping to go back to 


her home at Plymouth, soon ; she 
did not dance, but sat quite still by herself, 
and watched the little boy, only not as the 
other woman watched him, but with a 
world of motherly love in her face. She 


looked so lonely and sad that I sat dow 
beside her ror a little while. She had been in 
the asylum seven years, she said, and all that 
time she had never seen her little children 
Her husband came to see her now and then, 
Was not strong enough to come such 


but he 


a long way often. In the spring she hoped 
to go home. She never would, Stone said ; 


she would never be cured 

“IT have eight little children,” she told 
mi ‘‘T had nine once, only—I don’t know 
how it was, I loved it quite as much as any 





of them—I killed the last—cut its poor little 
white throat, and it died. Sometimes I 
have thought that perhaps poverty, nine 
children and a sick husband is too much 
for one woman. Often I did not seem to 


know what I was doing; I’m like that some- 
times now; I think the sea-fog got into my 
head one day and never cleared off; I don’t 


remember lots of things; but I know I 
killed my baby, and then they sent me 
here 


) all the doctors, their 


I was introduced t 
introduced to 


wives and sisters I was 
Stone’s Dorothy; but all the ladies danced 
with the patients, and would have nothing 
to say to us. 

i was just taking a breather, and chatting 
with Dr. Molesworth, after dragging avery 
stout woman through the Lancers, when 


suddenly the doctor made an exclamation 
of surprise. 

‘Anything the matter, Doctor ?” I said, 
looking round, thinking perhaps one of the 
patients had broken out. 


No, nothing,” he said; “only, I am as- 


tonished. | never thought Miss Moore 
would have come to the ball!” 

I followed his glance, and I saw coming 
through the room the most lovely woman 
I have ever seen. Her face was perfectly 
colorless, but the skin was transparent and 
beautiful; her mouth was small, her lips 
ruddy, her hair a rich chestnut with a nat- 
iral curl in its shining masses; but it was 

eyes that held me spellbound. I never 

i I never have—seen such another pair 
of eyes; they were deep violet in color, 

ded with long, dark lashes, large and 


eautiful, but so sad, so hopelessly, utterly 
sad, that you wondered as you looked at 
her what her history could be. 
What a beautiful woman 
ly 


I said, 
Yes,” he answered, “she is very beauti- 
ul. I wonder what has induced her to 
come to the ball?” 
itroduce me,”’ I said; “I 
dance with her.”’ 

He laughed gently 

‘So you shall,”’ he said ; 


must have a 





“but be careful, 


she isa very fascinating woman 

She was quite close now; in her white 
dress, with her pale, beautiful face and 
lovely eyes, I thought she looked like an 
angel. Dr. Molesworth shook hands with 
her, and said he was pleased to see her 
at the bail; then he introduced me and 
left us 

I asked for a dance, but she shook her 
head 

‘*! would rather not dance,” she said, 
looking round, the shadows in her eyes 


deepening know it is good-nature 
which makes you come here and dance with 
the patients, and they enjoy it, poor things; 
but I could not do it. There is something 
to me ghastly in their merriment, when you 
think what they all are; not that I be- 
grudge them their pleasure, but it is pain- 
ful I did not think, once, that I could ever 
come to one of these balls; but I have come, 
you see.”’ 

" “Dr. Molesworth seemed surprised to see 


you,” I said, for want cf something better 
to say 

“Well, he might be,” she answered, soft- 
ly, “but I thought it best tocome. Have 


you ever been here before : 
" “No,” Lanswered, but—looking straight 
into her lovely eyes—‘‘I am very glad that 
I came to-night.” 

She lifted her wonderful lashes and 
looked with her beautiful eyes into mine. 

‘““Why are you glad ’” she aske¢ 

I was a little put out by the directness of 
the question; she have understood 
why: women are quick to read, and she 
must seen What an effect her beauty 
had upon me; she must have read some- 
thing of all I felt. I had seen her but for 
five minutes I knew nothing whatever 
about her, and yet I felt that I loved her. 
It may seem ridiculous, but yet directly I 
saw her coming up the room I felt that she 
was the one woman in the world for me. 

‘ Because I have met you,” I answered. 
looked down 

I wonder if you mean that ?” she said, 
softly ‘Men say such things, do they not, 
not meaning them; say them, almost, asa 
sort of duty they owe to every vain woman ? 
i do not think I am vain, but I wonder if 
you mean what you say ’”’ 
i mean it with all my heart,” answered. 

glad I have met you—more than 


must 





have 


She 


‘l am 
glad.” 


ONCE 





A WEEK. 


A CAUSELESS WARNING 
His mother had warned him particularly against making any allusions to Uncle Philip's hair. 
At the dinner-table he looked long and searchingly at his avuncular relative, and then remarked, 


plaintively: 
got any, anyway 


“T wonder how glad ?” she said, more to 
herself than to me. ‘It may mean life or 
death tu me—what a sad, sad sight this is!” 

“Terribly sad,” I returned. “I don’t 
think looking round—‘“ that any sight 
has ever had such a depressing effect upon 
me.”’ 

“And yet,’ she said, but without the 
smile and the arch glance which most wom- 
en would perhaps have given, ‘you are 
glad you came ?”’ 

I told her again that I was glad, and I 
looked straight into her beautiful eyes for 
a moment, hoping perhaps to see something 
written there which would tell me that as 
strange and as sudden a love had sprung 
into her heart as in mine, that she was 
glad also; but her eyes only looked thought- 
ful, and I told myself, which doubtless was 
the truth, that I was a fool. 

Isat down beside her and talked to her, 
trying to amuse her and drive that shadow 
out of her beautiful eyes. The patients 
came up every now and then asking me to 
dance, Sat [refused them, angering them a 
little. 

It seemed only a moment I talked with 
her; it may have been an hour. Then I 
saw Stone making signstome. Miss Moore 
saw him also, and a little flush hag, 0 over 
her face, a faint pink that was very lovely, 
creeping under the beautiful white skin. 

“T think the doctor wants you,” she said ; 
and I noticed, though I could guess at no 
reason for it, that her under lip trembled a 
little. ‘“ But come back to me if you can, 
speak to me again this evening if you can— 
I want to say something to you.” 

Perhaps some can guess how my whole 
frame thrilled at her words. She wanted 
me to come back to her. She wished me to 
speak to her again—this woman whom I 
had learned to love sostrangely, so quickly. 
Did it not almost seem as though she, too, 
must find some interest in me? But | 
looked again at her face, and it seemed to 
me there was nothing there but a great sad- 
ness and a great resolve. 

‘‘T shall return,” I answered, smiling a 
little. ‘* You may be quite sure of that.” 

‘““You are sure ’” she said, eagerly. ‘‘ You 
will promise, under any circumstances, that 
you will speak to me again to-night.” 

I could not help laughing a little, she 
seemed so anxious. 

‘“ Under any circumstances,” I answered. 
“ Do you know, Miss Moore, I believe you 
half regret coming here to-night ? You are 
afraid of the patients; and the anxiety you 
express for me to come back again is only 
because you feel a certain amount of safety 
in the presence of wasane man. Now, have I 
not guessed rightly? Are you sorry 
you came ?”’ 

For a moment her face looked half fright- 
ened; she grew paler than ever, and 
thought to myself ‘this nervous girl ought 
not to have been permitted to come to this 

ylace, which made even me, a strong man, 
Feel uncomfortable at first.”’ 

she repeated—‘‘I ? go 
But 








not 


“Sorry I came,” 
now; Dr. Stone is getting impatient. 
come back: please come back.”’ 

I crossed the room, anathematizing Stone 
in my heart I thought I noticed that 
people looked at me strangely as I passed 
along. Well, what did I care? Everyone 
was welcome to know that I had fallen in 


love. 


** 1 don’t see why you didn’t want me to say anything about uncle’s hair, mamma—he ain't 


‘* Well, Stone, what is it ?’’ Lasked, when 
I reached him. 

“Don’t you think you are making a bit 
of an ass of yourself ?”’ he said. 

“‘T don’t care if I am,” I returned, rather 
crossly, “and I don’t think it is any busi- 
ness of yours.”’ 

‘But it is my business,” he said, turning 
red; ‘“‘ I] brought you here, and now every- 
one istalking about you. Don’t be such an 
idiot, old man Go and dance some more, 
and leave Miss Moore alone.” 

“Tm not going to dance any more,” I 
said. ‘I’m tired of dragging mad women 
about; and if I choose to sit down and talk 
to a beautiful girl, it’s my business and no 
one else’s.”’ 

“But, my dear fellow,” he said, quietly, 
vou don’t how you’ve been looking at her. 
Everyone says that you have fallen in love 
with the girl, and that——”’ 

“Is quite true,” I interrupted ; and turn- 
ing from him, I walked back to Miss 
Moore, feeling more angry than I could ex- 
press, that Stone or anyone should have 
dared to interfere with me; Stone of all 
meu, When he was more idiotically in love 
himself than ever 1 saw a man, making a 
perfect fool of himself, following and 


watching his Dorothy all over the place ! 





“You see I’ve kept my promise, Miss 
Moore,” I said, sitting down beside her 
again. 


She looked across at Dr. Stone, who had 
been joined by Dr. Molesworth; both were 
looking at us. 

“But you will 
here long,’’ she 
frightened. 

‘““Not allowed,” I repeated. “Great 
heavens! Miss Moore, who would prevent 
it?”’ 

“*They will,” she said, quickly. 

I think I consigned them to a warm 
place, under my breath; but to my com- 
panion I spoke lightly : 

“T don’t think they will be able to pre 
vent my chatting to you as long as you are 
willing to talk to me, Miss Moore. But I 
wish you would introduce me to some of 
your friends here, so that I may in the fut- 
ure have the chance of meeting you some- 
where, where it is not a man’s duty to 
dance with lunatics, and avoid sane people 
as though they had the plague.” 

I never saw a girl turn so ghastly pale as 
she turned then. I never saw such horror 
and shrinking from something come into a 
woman’s face as came into hers. I never 
heard a voice with such a ring of utte 
hopelessness in it. 

“Mr. Dickenson,” she almost whispered, 
“vou are making a mistake. You have 
been making a mistake all the evening. | 
have no friends here. I am not a visitor, 
but-—a patient!” 


not be allowed to a. 
ri 


said, looking pale an 


CHAPTER IV. 
I UNDERTAKE A DIFFICULT TASK. 


I CAN'T explain how I felt when she said 
those words. All life, all hope seemed gone 
frome me; animation seemed to have left 
my body for the moment. My heart stop- 
ed, my brain whirled round and round. I 

new it was no joke. I heard the truth 
in her voice. I sawitin herface. I knew 
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now why there was such utter hopelessness 
in her expression, and yet I felt quite sur 
that she was neither mad nor, as so many 
were, the destroyer of a little child. How 
I knew it I cannot tell, but I did know it: 
and the first shock of her words being over, 
I said to myself, “I will spend my life 
freeing this woman whom I love from he: 
terrible position. No difficulty shall deter 
me, and when she is free I will make her 
my wife.” 

“A patient !’’ I repeated, ‘‘ but——” 

‘No,’ she interrupted, ‘“‘I am not mad” 
—though heaven knows that is not what I 
was going to say. ‘‘I do not think that those 
who put me here ever thought that I was. 
In their own minds they branded me as 
something worse—as a deliberate, not an 
irresponsible, murderess; and had I not 
been young and beautiful, I think I should 
have been hanged, though I was innocent 
of the crime with which I was charged. As 
it was, the jury found that I had commit- 
ted murder while in an unsound state of 
mind, and sent me here, a sane, innocent 
girl, as a criminal lunatic.”’ 

We were far from alone; the room was 
full of people. All the sane were, I believe, 
watching us; yet I gave no thought to 
them as for an instant I took her hand in 
mine. 

‘Tell me all about it, Miss Moore,” I 
said. ‘You said just now that you had no 
friend here. You were mistaken. You 
have one very true one; and if you will 
only trust me, I will spend my life in prov- 
ing you innocent, and never rest until I 
have proved it.”’ 

She did not ask me why; I think she 
must have known. A little smile quivered 
round her lips, and then she drew her hand 
from mine. 

** Do you believe in dreams ?”’ she asked. 
“IT do; though, perhaps, you will think that 
sounds like a mad person. I dreamed last 
night that if I came to this ball it would 
alter my life, and soI came. I cannot tell 
you my terrible story now; it would take 
too long. But did you never hear of what 
was called the Bromley Hall murder ?” 

“I don’t remember,” I said, looking un- 
easily at Dr. Molesworth, who was coming 
towards us. ‘‘ When did it happen ?” 

“In 18—” she answered ; “ five years ago. 
I have been here in this terrible place 
nearly as long. Read all about it in the 
papers—but you will never prove me in- 
nocent; there is only one person who can.” 

“And his name?” I said, quickly, for 
the doctor was almost beside us now. 

“It is a woman, ’’she answered; “she 
gave evidence at my trial; her name is 
Towlinson, and——” 

Dr. Molesworth touched her on the 
shoulder, whispered something in her ear 
and she turned to me, the new eagerness 
which had come into her face while we 
were talking driven from it, the shadows 
and hopelessness all come back again 

‘“‘T must say good-night to you,” she said, 
holding out a trembling hand, ‘‘and good- 
bye. Do not trouble about me; you will 
never be able to help me; but I thank you; 
from my heart I thank you.” 

She drew herhand from mine and went 
swiftly across the room; and, like one in a 
dream, I watched her go. 


““Mr. Dickenson,” Dr. Molesworth said, 
‘do you know that lady is a_ patient 
here ?”’ 

“Yes,” I answered, watching her as she 


disappeared through the doorway; ‘she 
has Just told me so herself.” ; 

‘‘I am sorry you did not know before; 
but it never struck any of us until a mo- 
ment ago that you might have mistaken 
Miss Moore for a visitor; it is very unfort- 
unate both for you and for her.” 

Why ?”’ I asked. 

‘Because, Mr. Dickenson, I have been 
obliged to send her to her room, partly for 
her own sake, because, in spite of her cruel 
crime, I pity the girl; partly for yours. 
Miss Moore is very beautiful, but she will 
end her days here; and if it were not so, 
she is not a desirable woman for any man 
to become interested in.” 

I felt my blood boil; but even though it 
was the woman I loved who was being 
spoken of, | kept my anger to myself. | 
wanted to learn as much of Miss Moore’s 
history as possible. 

“She is not mad,” at any rate,” I said. 

““T don’t know,” he answered. I think at 
that moment he thought, at any rate, I was. 
“If she was mad when she came here, and 

(Continued on page 15.) 
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sore throat, 
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and most effective 
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HELPING MOTHER. 


Busy hands and willing mind 
Useful work can always find; 
Little maidens who are kind 
Want to help dear mother. 
** Let us think what we can do; 
I'll work hard, and so will you,” 
Bell and Kate, with hearts so true, 
Say to one another. 


Tripping, tripping up the stairs, 

Many burdens Bella bears; 

Katie's needle soon repairs 
Holes and rents so many. 

Jenny joins the loving plan, 

Helping mother all she can. 

While she’s washed and dressed by Ann, 
Still and good is Jenny. 
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RESOUNDING SMILES. 
WHAT isthat which everyone can divide, but no one can 
see where it has been divided ?— Water. 
ALLUDING to the increasing number of female poets, it 
is said that Pegasus now wears a side-saddle. 


AN Ohio man has been converted to temperance ninety- 
eight times, and he says he’ll go up toa hundred or die. 


“HE has left a void that cannot be easily filled,” touch- 
ingly remarked a bank director of an absconding cashie? 

A Boston Court has decided that if a woman lends 
money to her husband she cannot get it back. The deci- 
sion will not be new to many wives. 

“HAVE you any ice?” asked a gentleman of a waiter 
ata restaurant. ‘No, sir,” was the reply; ‘‘ but the water 
we have is three degrees colder.” 

’ said Mrs. Parting- 


‘ 


“DEAR me, how fluidly he talks! 
ton, recently, at a temperance meeting. ‘1am always re- 
joiced when he mounts the nostril, for his eloguence warms 
every cartridge in my body.” 

A RICH but parsimonious old gentleman, on being taken 
to task for his uncharitableness, said: ‘ True, I don’t give 
much; but, if you only knew how it hurts when I give any- 
thing, you wouldn’t wonder.” 


A MISCHIEVOUS scholar poured a bucketful of water into 
the hydrometrograph one night when there had been a 
slight shower, and the class was amazed to hear the pro- 
fessor announce next morning that the country had been 
visited by the heaviest rainfall of the century. 

THE following announcement appears ina San Fran- 
cisco paper: “The gentleman who took, by mistake, a 
quantity of garden-hose from the residence in Geary 
street, near Gough street, is requested by the owner to call 
and get the nozzle, as the hose can be of no material use 
without it.’’ 


A SOLDIER of a cavalry regiment was brought up for 
stealing his comrade’s liquor-ration. He was an Irishman, 
and his defense was unique. “I'd be sorry, surr, to be 
called a thief. I put the liquor in the same bottle, and 
mine was at the bottom, and sure I was obliged to drink 


ee) 


his to get at my own! 


HOTEL proprietors who don’t advertise in the Western 
papers are sure to hear of it. This is the way, forexample, 
in which a Western journal refers to a certain hostelry: 
‘Mosquitoes were at the Palisade Mountain House last 
week, but found nobody to operate upon but colored 
servants. That was asking too much. They left.” 

THERE was a party given lately in Dallas, Kan., and 
this is the way a reporter of that place goes into the toilet 
business: ‘‘Miss X—— wore a red bombazine dress, 
ruched with point alpaca, and an overskirt of rose ging- 
ham with a border of parsley blossoms. Her towrnwre 
was particularly noticeable, from the fact that her hair 
was so deliciously scrambled in front. She also wore No. 9 
lilac double-button gloves, No. 6 store shoes, slashed at the 
heels, and Pompadour socks.” 

ONE LOTTERY OFFICE STILL RECOGNIZED BY THE LAw.- 
The marriage register. 

WESTERN CARESSES.—In Columbus, says a Western con- 
temporary, if a young man cheats at croquet, the young 
ladies caress the flange of his ear with a mallet. 

WoMEN AND TIME.—Fontenelle thus daintily compli- 
ments the sex when he compares women and clocks: ‘‘ The 
latter serve to point out the hours, the former to make us 
forget them.”’ 


ONCE A WEEK. 


BARNUM used to tell the following story with great 
gusto: A six-year-old daughter of a New England minis- 
ter watched Barnum’s circus procession with great inter- 
est, and finally said to her papa: ‘‘If I wasn’t a minister’s 
little girl I could go to the circus; but I suppose I must 
set an example to the whole church now.” 


VEGETABLE PHILOSOPHY.—Sage advice. 
STRAINING SWEETNESS.—Kissing through a veil. 
A Goop PLEA FOR TOTAL ABSTINENCE.—Superstitious 
people ought to be temperate—they are so afraid of 
spirits. 

WANTED TO KNow.—The length of the rule of three 
how many days the march of intellect lasts; the width of 
a broad hint. 

A DIsTINCTION.—The great difference between Byron 
and Burns in early youth was that one was a Harrow boy 
and the other was a plowboy. 

His MISFORTUNE, NoT HIS FAULT.—*‘ It is not our fault 
that we are red-headed and smali,”’ says a Western editor ; 
“and the next time one of those overgrown rural roosters 
in a ballroom reaches down for our head, and suggests 
that some fellow has lost a rosebud out of his buttonhole, 
there will be trouble.” 


PERSONAL RETALIATION.—Tom Raikes, who was very 
much marked with the smallpox, having one day written 
an anonymous letter to Count d’Orsay, containing some 
piece of impertinence, closed it with a wafer, and stamped 
it with something resembling the top of a thimble. The 
Count soon discovered who was the writer, and in a room 
ful of company thus addressed him: ‘Ha, ha! 
Raikes, the next time you write an anonymous letter, you 
must not seal it with your nose.” 
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FOR HEARTH AND HOME. 


HoME, in a measure, is what the presiding spirit of the 
family makes it—the brightest or the gloomiest spot on 
earth. 

The gifts of knowledge enable a man to enjoy all he 
sees. Everyone can redeem himself from that animal life 
which is a living death. The object of education is to 
make the most of life, by which is meant, not the attain- 
ment of mere worldly success, but an esteem for what is 
really good, a desire to benefit one’s fellow-men, and, 
above all, to find a real peace with God. 

Skeletons there must and will be in every cupboard 
but the most hideous specimen of the kind is family ill 
will. No country can prosper with civil war gnawing at 
its heart; and a house divided against itself must sooner 
or later inevitably come to grief. Tact and worldly wis- 
dom will go far towards the prevention of family jars; 
but kindliness, mutual forbearance and self-control will 
go still farther. 

No man truly succeeds in any calling who has a poor 
opinion of it. No man has a good opinion of his business 
who uses it only to make money out of it. No man can 
have the best conception of his business who does not 
esteem it for its usefulness. And the higher we go—if 
‘higher’? and “lower” are proper terms to use in con 
sidering the different honorable and useful walks of life 
the more clearly will it appear that he who esteems his 
business only for the living or money that is in it must, if 
judged by any high standard, be a failure. 

Every man lives for others as well as himself; and, 
while the tenor of his life should be that of cheerful indus- 
try in his calling, he should keep open every avenue to com 
passion and liberality. The business of such a man is habit- 
ual, and includes no unreasonable cares; his benevolence 
is uniform, and finds opportunities for exercise. He lives 
reputably, and is beloved by his contemporaries. In this 
way he secures a fair share of business. 

Opinion is the main thing which does 
good or harm in the world. It is our 
false opinions of things which ruin us. 

Every man has his weak side; and it 
is very often the case that this weak side 
is the best part of the man. 

It is error that dwarfs the intellect, 
narrows the range of thought, poisons 
the moral feelings and corrupts the life 

One great trouble in doing a mean 
action is that you are compelled to asso- 
ciate with yourself afterwards. If you 
could only have nothing to do with a 
man who was guilty of such meanness, 
it would be a relief. 

An essential element of happiness is 
moderation and calmness. The serene, 
as the wise ancients knew, is at once 
that which is placid and that which 
celestial. The real and wholesome en- 
joyments of man are not things to be 
overtaken by racing. 

The proud heart is the first to sink 
before contempt; it feels the wound 
more keenly than any othercan. There 
is nothing in language that can express 
the deep humiliation of being received 
with coldness when kindness is ex pected 

of seeing the look, but half concealed, 
of strong disapprobation from such as 
we have cause to feel beneath us, not 
alone in vigor of mind and spirit, but 
even in virtue and truth. 

A boy who has learned that it is 
manly to be tender to the weak is rarely 
a coward, for the strength and courage 
of his nature are developed by teaching 
him to protect those who cannot defend 





mur intercourse with others. Never laugh at peop! 
turn them into ridicule, or show an exclusive preference 
for the more youthful or attractive to the neglect of those 
who are older and of greater importance 

In most of the discussions between optimists and 
pessimists the question falls upon the balance of joy anc 
sorrow in the world, the optimist justly contending tha 
the universal love of life sufficiently proves that its happi 
ness greatly exceeds its woe. There is, however, still ar 
something which we cannot afford to do without. They 
other reason why life is worth living which is jess fre 
quently urged 
are by no means the unmixed evils which we imagine them 
to be. Often they prove to be the foundations of a future 
success and happiness which never could have been reared 
Often they give to the character a 


It is that even its sorrows themselves are 


on any other base 
strength which could never otherwise have been developed, 
or virtues which else would have remained inert 
- >e<¢ —— - 
THREE NEW CONTESTS. 

A COMPLETE set of Charles Dickens, in six royal octavo 
volumes, substantially bound with compressed English 
cloth, spring back casing and highly ornamented with gold 
laid side stamps. This set contains the famous Cruik 
shank and Barnard illustrations, and shall be given, re 
spectively, to each of the three persons sending in the best 
replies to the three following contests : 


NO. 1. 

The competitors in this contest are required to name 
according to their individual judgment, the three most at 
tractive literary features of ONCE A WEEK during the past 
year (1891). A reason must be given for each selection 

NO. 2 

The competitors in this contest are required to suggest 
three pew popular literary features for ONCE A WEEK for 
the coming year (1892), with due reasons for such selec 
tions. 


NO. 3. 


The competitors in this contest are required to suggest 
a new but practical method for obtaining new subscribers 
to ONCE A WEEK 


Those desiring to enter one, or all, of these contests, 
should read the following rules carefully, as any com- 
petitors whose answers do not meet these conditions will 
be exclnded from the contest without notice 

All answers must be written im ink, on one side of the 
paper only, and should be inclosed in an envelope ad- 
dressed, ‘ Editor ONCE A WEEK, 523 West Thirteenth 
street, New York City,”’ with the word “ contest,’’ followed 
by the numbers {, 2 or 3, as the case may be, conspicu 
ously written in the lower left-hand corner of the envelope 
Envelopes so addressed will not be opened until the close 
of the contest, so that all letters in connection with the 
contest that do not contain lists should not have this addi 
tion. In all cases where a reply tosuch letters is required, 
a properly stamped and addressed envelope should be in- 
eieeed All inquiries must be made by mail. No commu 
nications can be received on post-cards, by tele graph or by 
hand. No queries will be answered in the paper, and the 
editors cannot receive calls from the competitors in regard 
to these contests The contest is open to all readers of 
ONCE A WEEK, buta person is allowed to send but one 
answer in competition for each prize. Where one person 
answers more than one contest, each answer should be 
mailed in a separate envelope. On every answer the name 
and post-office address of the sender must be written, in 
full, on the top left-hand corner of the first page of the 
answer. Competitors are requested to bear in mind that 
it is quite unnecessary for any note of explanation, or 
otherwise, to accompany answer. Under no circumstances 
should any sort of communication be inelosed in the same 
envelope with the answer. Competitors who, for any rea 
son, send duplicate lists, are requested to mark them as 
such. All lists must be sent so that they shall be received 
on or before February 14, 1892. No answer can be cor- 
rected or amended by letter or otherwise after it is sent 
The names of the prize-winners, with their answers and 
portraits, will be published as soon thereafter as a decision 
is reached. We cannot undertake to return answers 
which, for any reason, are not noticed ; and to this rule we 
can make no exception. 
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themselves. CaLLER—* How can you tell me your! tress is out when | saw her wit! 
: eyes at the window *” 
Good-nature, benevolence, and con- Servant— I don't know anything about that, mum. She told me her 
sideration should always have a place in was out, and I never caught her in a lie yet 








AFTER close calculations, Frances Willard has ascer 
th 





tained the amount of force exerted to compress the 

waists of women who wear corsets would, if aggregated, 

turn all the mills between Minnesota and Missouri. 
Hand-glasses are almost always mounted on easels 


nowadays 





I Henlev Sailor, trimmed with velvet and fluted ribbon 


LA GRIPPE collarette has replaced the Medcis flaring 
collar, whose picturesque curves, rising to a great height 
in the back and sloping away to leave the throat exposed 
n front, have been responsible for more than one unfortu- 
nate influenza. The new departure is a development of 
the original ruff idea of the time of Henry IL, and it is 
a warm, cozy, funnel-shaped collar of velvet, lined with 
bordered with feathers or fur, and finished in front 


r 


with a velvet bow 


Yoke capes are becoming when 
they tend to “narrow” the fig- 
ure, and many of the new winter 
models have the yoke and collar 
of fur, or of seal-brown plush to 
imitate sealskin Gray cloth, 
with a Jacquard design in black, 
or in a darker shade of gray, 
looks especially well with the 





yoke in gray Astrachan; or a 
fawn or light-brown cape is 
prettily finished with a yoke of 
brown plush This cape 
also be of thick cloth, with- 





out lining, and the yoke laid on 
silk Plain cloth, when used for 
capes of this description, may 


be stylishly finished with rows 


of jet cabochons, and the cloth 
yoke may be outlined: with 
feather trimming or with black 
Astrachan, and studded over 
with cabochons to represent a 


spotted material 





rhe hair coming out can be obviated by a mixture of 
bay rum, cantharides, castor oil and carbonet of ammonia, 
rubbed into the roots twice a week 
The New Year's reception at the United States Legation 
was what might have been expected. It was brilliant as 
to the prettiness or beauty of the ladies and to the quality, 
distinction, eminence or pre-eminence of so many of the 
guests. Officialism kept out of sight. Mrs. Reid was 
ressed in her accustomed chaste and graceful style. She 
wore a gown made in princesse style of striped silk, which 
at once—there being narrow, 
silvery, dark-gray and pink- 
ish stripes—looked a com 
bination of all three colors. 
he pink was accentuated 
by a waistcoat of pale rose 
satin, and a collar and 
turned-back breast - flaps, 
veiled with old point lace, 
that formed a kind of frill. 
rhe front part of the dress 
was girdled, and the belt 
was fastened with a dark 
pearl qnite as large asa big 
gooseberry, and circled with 
brilliants There were a 
brooch and earrings to & 
match Mrs. Reid was as- 
sisted in doing the honors 
by American rosébuds culled 
from the best circles of the 
great American cities, and 
of Washington. They were 
not related to her, and their 
ing duty was to make guests feel at home whom 
ul the Minister had not time to attend to. What 
Profeesor Bryce says of American society in his great 
trne as it can be 
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The Pyramid Coil 











Nowhere else is there such an 
atmosphere of all-pervading cheerfulness 

President Harrison has appointed two women, Mrs. 
Mary Howe Totten and Mrs. Elizabeth Hobson, as trustees 
of the Girls’ Reform School in the District of Columbia. 


book is 
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A California girl, Miss Alice Rideout, has been awarded 
the task of executing the sculpture to adorn the Woman's 
Building at the Worlds Fair. She has designed three 
figures for this purpose, representing ‘‘ Woman’s Virtues,”’ 
‘““Woman as the Spirit of Civilization” and Woman’s 
Place in History.” 

Full silk ruchings for skirt trimmings are again in use. 





Conical Crown Toreador Hat, trimmed with ribbon and quil! 


Probably the youngest woman evangelist in the coun- 
try is Fannie Edwards, a fifteen-year-old Louisville girl, 
who has been preaching the gospel to Tennessee miners. 
She is very attractive in appearance, and is said to be 
very eloquent. 








Diana Vernon Visiting Costume, cloth. 


Bicycling is very popular with the women of Denmark. 
The principal Danish bicycle club has thirty members. 
The fashion is said to be spreading into the provinces, 
where even the peasant women ride safeties. 

** Padwereski has become the idol of American women,”’ 
says an English paper. 

White silk, corduroy and velvet, are fashionable for 
evening-dresses. 

Blue and medium shades of green are in great favor. 

Miss Mary A. Livermore is the first and only woman 
student in the Crozer Thelogical Seminary, where she ex- 
pects to take the full three-years’ course in order to fix her- 
self for missionary work. 

Little bow knots of white enamel are a novelty in lace 
pins. 





Soft Cloth Traveling Hat. 


(Vor. VIIL, No. 17 


Great, big sleeves are v ery fashionable for house-dresses. 
The bigger the sleeves, the more fashionable the gown. 

Lady Henry Somerset has given the exclusive sale of 
her picture to the Massachussett’s W. C. T. U. for the 
benefit of their new headquarters. 

If the feet become frostbitten, soak them for one-half 
hour in a strong, hot solution of alum water. If one appli- 
cation is not enough, two will be a cure. 

Mrs. Stanley has decided what Mr. Stanley istodo. “I 
want him,” she told a Melbourne correspondent, ‘to 
write the story of his life and to stand for the House of 
Commons.” 
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No. 1. NIGHTDRESS SacuEeT.—This sachet is made of cream silk 
sheeting with a soft cream pongee silk frill. The design of Chinese 
roses straggles carelessly over the sachet, and the coloring is very 
bright. As the design is so very conventional the coloring may be 
treated in the same way. The roses are pale yellow, with a pale- 
blue one here and there for variety. There is very little shading 
quired, as in Chinese embroidery the coloring is almost flat, so three 
shales of each colored silk are ample. The leaves and stalks are 
worked in greens of rather a yellow quality 
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No. 2. Brusa Baa.--The material may be the same as the above- 
described nightdress sachet, or it may be ordinary brown holland 
edged with Torchon lace. 

The design being of an all-over nature will adapt itself to any 
size or shape. It is a Japanese daisy, and the embroidery is done in 
flax thread. The stalks and leaves are worked in brown-gold thread, 
and the majority of the flowers in white, with a few bright yellow 
ones here and there to brighten up the whole. To make things more 
complete for a present, or even for one’s own use, it is always nice 
to embroider the person's initials or monogram; or even the Chris- 
tian name, in the worker's own handwriting, is a pretty idea. 


























No 3. Han dherchie{ sochet 


No. 3. HanpKERCHIEF SacnetT.—The sketch shown is a handker- 
chief sachet of pale pink, satin-lined with pink quilted silk, edged 
with pink silk cord, One of the top corners is turned over and on 
the lining is worked a monogram, or perhaps initials lend themsel es 
better to the shape. 

The design is a very simple one, but very effective. It consists 
of little conventional powderings placed rather closely together, but 
care should be taken not to overcrowd this style of decoration, as 
the pretty, simple effect is destroyed at once. 

Floss silk should be employed in the working, and a word as to 
coloring will be quite sufficient guide. Only very pale shades should 
be used, but as many colors and as varied as the space will allow, 
and introduce as many fancy stitches as possible. 
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Hetty Green, who is credited with being the richest 
woman in the United States, lives in furnished rooms in 
West Forty-seventh street, New York, cooks her breakfast 
on a gas-stove and rough-laundries her own pocket hand- 
kerchiefs, because she doesn’t want to be bothered with 
housemaids and washerwomen. 

At last there are ‘‘ overalls’’ for women, no thanks to 
the dress-reformers either. They do not resemble the blue 
jeans bifurcated garments with which gardeners have fa- 
miliarized the world, but they live up to their name by 
literally enveloping the wearer from head to foot. They 
take the apron form, of course, fastening at the back and 
falling from a yoke band in simple gathers which are con- 
fined at the waist by a deep, yoke-shaped band. A deep, 
roomy pocket is placed at the right side. For use in the 
nursery, the sickroom, or performing a hundred-and-one 
tasks that fall to the lot of every housekeeper, they are 
invaluable. 

The Prince of Wales once declared that ‘one of the 
most noticeable marks of a lady is the careful treatment 
of the nails—the way in which they are cut and polished.” 

The hobby of Queen Margharite, the “ Pear! of Savoy,” 
is to collect gloves, boots and shoes, worn at different peri- 
ods in Italian history. Among the more interesting objects 
included in Her Majesty’s collection are sandals once worn 
by the tyrant Nero, Cola Rienzi’s ‘‘ throne shoe,” a pair of 
slippers and a fan that belonged to Mary Queen of Scots, 
and shoes that formerly clad {the royal or imperial feet of 
good Queen Ann, luckless Marie Antoinette and the 
scarcely less unfortunate Josephine, first Empress of 
France. 

The diploma of the British Phrenological Association 
has been awarded to Miss Annie T. Oppenheim, in recog- 
nition of her studies on the anatomy of the brain and her 
interest in phrenology. 

New York has more widows than any other city in the 
world. 

The Duke of Marlborough is a great admirer of the 
American woman, and says that “ she has a natural quick- 
ness for appreciating the characters of the men around her, 
and she takes infinitely more pains, and, in some respects, 
yreater trouble all around, than the English woman dis- 
plays. After marrying, the bright, cheery girl remains 
the gay, carefully-dressed married woman, who is always 
trying to show herself off quietly to the best advantage ; 
aud she understands the art perfectly among all classes of 
people.” 

The low-crowned bonnets which look eccentrically 
small before they are trimmed, but which become airy 
creations of grace and beauty, are still to be worn. The 
brims are in flat saucer-shape, and the crowns are hardly 
larger than low teacups. Hats are also excecdingly small. 
The especial novelty of the season is the Uhlan hat, copied 
from the four-cornered hat worn by the German trooper. 

The Duchess Eugénie Litta Boloquine, of Milan, is win- 
ning the admiration and regard of all good women. 
Wearied of the monotony of fashionable life, she has sold 
her jewelry, laces and fans to secure six hundred thousand 
dollars, with which to build a hospital for little children 
in herown city. Itis also her idea to take a subordinate 
position in the convalescent ward of the hospital. 

A new cloak, and one that formed part of the trousseau 
of a New York belle, was of dark-blue cloth, with two 
bands of Persian lamb around the bottom of the short cape 
and skirt. A watteau plait in the back extended from the 
edge of the yoke to the bottom of the skirt and formed an 
extra fullness to the back of the cloak. The yoke was of 
blue velvet with an embroidery of gilt cord, and in the 
front took the form of a long “V.”’ It closed down the 
front with a long line of hooks and eyes, which were hidden 
by a narrow edging of the fur. The hich collar at the 
front and the loose cuffs of the coatsleeve underneath the 
cape were of embroidered velvet to match the yoke. 

Crape-finished China silk, in designs of stripes of a sin- 
gle color, or in contrast, is an inexpensive fabric for 
charming house-dresses, teagowns and evening-dresses. 

The cloth gowns which were so popular last year are 
again in vogue, in medium, light and dark tints. 

VAN HowutTen’s Coco,—Pure, Soluble, Economical. 
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JOSEPH P. BRADLEY, CHIEF JUSTICE U.S. SUPREME COURT 


Died January 22, 1892 


Mk. CROFTON thus graphivally described the late Chiet 
Justice : 

‘“‘Next Judge Miller, and three years his senior, is 
Joseph P. Bradley, of New Jersey, whose judicial career 
dates from 1870, when he was chosen by Grant to succeed 
Judge Grier. He has not the advantage of a commanding 
figure, but look at him closely and his intellect becomes 
revealed in his clear, square-cut forehead and the depth of 
his large, contemplative eyes. His expression is intensely 
benevolent, and he still adheres religiously to the old 
double necktie, which has long ago passed out of the reality 
into old-fashioned plates. He wears a gold-rimmed pin 
cenez at the end of his nose.” 

Chief-Justice Bradley’s casting vote in the famous 
Tilden-Hayes election of 1876 made the latter President 
Of late years Bradley beguiled his leisure hours in solving 
mathematical problems that defied experts; and his great- 
est pleasure was a discussion with some learned pundit, 
wherein the very technical terms used would puzzle a 
picked class. 





MARY AUGUSTA HUMPHRY WARD, whose new book, 
‘David Grieve,” is the literary sensation of the hour, is 
just forty years of age. Her first novel, ‘‘ Milly and Olly,” 
was published in 1881. This was followed, in 1884, by ‘* Mis: 
Bretherton :”’ but it was not until the appearance of ‘* Rob- 
ert Elsmere ” (a book which would have caused her grand- 
father, Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, to “stare and gasp’’), in 
1888, that her name came prominently before the public 
Thanks to Mr. Gladstone’s review of the book in the Nin« 
teenth Century, it acquired great prominence, and its 
circulation was much stimulated. In the United States 
alone the sale exceeded upwards of half a million copies. 
Such was the enthusiasm it evoked in literary circles that 
some of the critics proclaimed its authoress as another 
George Eliot, thereby making themselves even more 
ridiculous than usual; but the fact that she has waited 
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nearly four years before perpetrating another novel 
ample proof of her unparalleled level-headednes Het 
new book is called ‘“ David Grieve,” and is, naturally, re 


ceiving columns of criticism; but the general impressior 
is that it is not an evenly-sustained or well-constructed 
novel, nor does it contain the many touches of vivid ir 


sight or of deep human experience which made “ Robert 
Elsmere’? popular in five languages. Again, it is by no 
means sensational, except for a high death-rate Three of 
the characters die by accident, two by suicide, while the 


mortality is heightened by two cases of cancer, one of cor 
sumption, one of paralysis and one of diphtheria. Perso 
ally, Mrs. Ward is a mere interesting woman who shuns 
publicity. She is typically English in appearance—typical 
that is, of a class; not the bloomi: g matron, dreamy et 


thusiast or nervous philanthropist but the severe 
serious-minded woman, who is a student and vitally 

terested in the progressive thought of her generation sh 
isa notably bright conversationalist, but is rather too fond 
of giving rein to the philosophical turn of her mind. She 
is much addicted to entertaining the English aristocracy 


ges to have a few titles scattered about 





and always ma 
her house, looks askance on the woman's rights move 
ment and has a niece married to Professor Huxley. She is 
herself a niece of Matthew Arnold, and married, in |872 
Thomas Humphry Ward, art critic of the London Times 
Not long since she assumed the rdle of high priestess of a 
new sort of Toynbee Hall, in London, where the religion 
outlined in her famous novel is promulgated 


GENERAL PIEXOTTO, the new President of Brazil, is 
a soldiery-looking man not long past the middle age, with 
a profoundly swarthy complexion and closely-cut iron 
gray hair. In manner he is courteous and affable, though 
somewhat over-nervous, and has a fine and sympathetic 
voice. His military record is respectable rather than 
brilliant 

CounT Toustol, the great Russian novelist, says he 
makes a point of eating a raw onion every morning before 
settling down to work. This prevents every interruption 
of his literary labors during the day M. CROFTON 
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LEAP YEAR. 
HOW A LADY SHOULD PROPOSE! 
ANOTHER CONTEST 

\ FIRST, second and third prize, consisting of a set of 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, a set of George Eliot and a set 
of Dickens, will be given, respectively, for the three best 
answers to the following: ‘‘ The Most Delicate vet Effect 
ive Way for a Lady to Propose to a Gentleman.” 

The rules regulating the other contests apply to tl} 
one. Envelope should be addressed: ‘‘ Proposal,’ Editor 
ONCE A WEEK, $} West Thirteenth street, New York 
on or before March 15th next 
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NECDOTES. 


WHEN Napoleon III. was Prince-President, one day the 
British Ambassador, Lord Normanby, particularly wished 
an interview on important business. Being requested by 
an aid-de-camp to wait that his visit might be announced, 
the ambassador did wait, grave and solemn in counte- 
nance, as became one who had come to talk on matters of 
state. Five minutes passed; Lord Normanby grew impa- 
tient. He heard stifled laughter in the next room and, 
cautiously raising the hangings that masked the door, he 
saw Mrs. Howard, Lady Stanley, the Vicomtesse Pauline 
de Contades, two or three other ladies, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and the Prince-President himself playing at blind- 
man’s buff, the prince being the blind man. Without a 
word Lord Normanby advanced on tiptoe, the others kee p- 
ing silence most discreetly, and tapped the presidential 
hand. ‘Oh, this time I’ve caught you; its Pauline!” ex- 
claimed Louis, and pulling off the handkerchief, stood 
confronted by the ambassador. There was general laugh- 
ter, and then the plenipotentiary joined in the game. Not 
a word of politics was breathed during that interview, but 
it lasted a couple of hours, and the quidnuncs of the 
Bourse thought it so important that the French Funds 
that evening dropped one per cent. 

MADAME Patti's FAN.—Madame Patti, the Figaro says, 
hasa fan on which are the autographs of all the sovereigns 
of Kureve. Here follows a selection of some: ‘‘ The Czar 
‘Nothing is so soothing as your singing.’ The Emperor of 
Germany, ‘To the ever-singing nightingale.’ Queen Chris- 
tina, ‘To the Spanish woman from a queen who is proud 
to have her fora subject.?. Queen Victoria, ‘If King Lear 
is right in saying that a »weet voice is a precious gift in a 
woman, you are the richest of women.’ The Emperor and 
Empress of Austria have merely signed. M. Thiers, at the 
time he was President of the Republic, wrote, ‘Queen of 
song, I stretch forth my hand to thee.’ ”’ 

A RECENT French writer on ‘‘ The Revolution, the Em- 
pire and the Restoration”’’ cites an amusing instance of 
what he calls heroic courtesy. Percy, Lord Beverly, in- 
vited to dine with him a marquis who was one of the most 
valiant soldiers of the army of Condé. Wishing to honor 
his guest and the cause which he served, that of the French 
king, the English peer ordered his butler to bring him a 
bottle of fine wine one hundred years old, ‘‘a ray of sun 
shut in crystal.” He opened it carefully, and offered a 
glass to the marquis, saying, “If you deem it worthy the 
honor, will you drink in this wine the health of the king ?’ 
The marquis tasted the wine. ‘‘How do you like it?” 
asked the host ‘Exquisite."’ replied the marauis. 
“Then,” said Lord Beverly, “finish the glass ; only in a full 
glass can one drink the health of so great and so unfortu- 
nate a king.” Without hesitation the marquis did as he 
was bidden. Only when the Englishman tasted the wine 
did he learn that what he had forced on his guest was 
custor-oil; and thenceforth he held the politeness of the 
French towards the English in the highest esteem. 

~-—_—- — 
VARIETIES. 

It is stated that in Florida a wine is made of tomatoes 
which is said to be superior to orange wine. 

It will perhaps be news to the traveling public that the 
penalty for bringing or importing a pirated edition of a 
copyright book into the Lnited Kingdom isa fine of ten 
pounds, which, it seems, must be inflicted for every such 
offense, plus double the value of every copy imported. 


A “CAN you tell me where the automaton 

| chess-player is ?” 
attendant at an exhibition. 

‘Do ye mane the figure that plays games 

by itself, an’ ye can’t see anybody working 
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“SHALL I play you this little Spanish fan- 
asked, sweetly. 

‘I beg your pardon,” he said, turning 
red, ‘but the 


Spanish.” 
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NEW YORK. THERE is a story told of an encounter be- 
tween a French dramatic author and his 
critic, the latter of whom was a first-rate 
the author had fired and 
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\ *EDDING BELLS,” Matrimontal Paper, me. De 
lightful, amusing Correspondents secur 
Mention this paper 
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ars SCl¢ ntific “Yes; that’s what I mean.” 

‘Well, ye’d better wait a bit—he’s gone 
out to dinner.”’ 


‘THIS bread of yours, my dear, is a con- 
tradiction of the laws of gravity.” 


ELLIOTT GRESSON MEDAL, sic sec ccneasy as tena, tat won't go 


A story is told of a certain mayor of Cork 

who headed a deputation to the late Em- 
French, and commenced an 
oration to His Majesty in what he conceived 
to be the French tongue. ‘‘ Pardon me,” 
said the Emperor, after he had listened to 
the speech with much patience, ‘‘ English I 
know fairly well; but I regret tosayIT have — gjaim on tile 


Irish language.” 


matist flew into a violent rage, protested nt persons 
that it was unfair, and exclaimed, “If you 


Box 2529, Boston, Mass would have put on an old hat!” 
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Pheasants first came into England during the Roman 
period; they did not make their appearance in Scotland 
much before the seventeenth century, or in Ireland before 
the fifteenth. 

Wood cut down in winter is considered more durable 
than that felled in summer. In many countries the forest- 
laws enjoin the felling of trees only between November 
15th and February 15th. 

The Persians are of opinion that a lion will never hurt 
a person of their religion, which is somewhat different 
from that of the Turks. They firmly believe that their 
lions would devour a Turk, but that they themselves are 
perfectly safe if they take care to let the lion know by 
some exclamation of what religion they are. 

A pleasant beverage called “chica de mirtilla”’ is ob- 
tained in Chili from a species of myrtle-berries, Mauwria 
simplicifolia. These are about the size of a large pea, of 
a deep red color, and of a peculiarly sweet and delicious 
aromatic flavor. They are prepared by crushing them in 
water, and allowing them to ferment for a few days. The 
black cluster-berries of the molle-tree are also gathered 
for this purpose by the Indians. They have a combined 
flavor of juniper and pepper. 

Canada has an available army of thirty-seven thousand 
men, the Australasian Colonies an aggregate force of 
thirty-four thousand, taking no account of the reserves of 
either. 

It is customary in Sweden to hang the doorkey up out- 
side the house to show that the family is not at home. 

7ee 
THE QUOTATION CONTEST 

THE answers sent in by the following persons have 
been adjudged so excellent that we gladly publish 
their names: Carlos Recker, 288 South New Jersey 
street, Indianapolis, Ind.; Marietta E. Newcomb, 9 Gates 
street, Worcester, Mass.; Miss Elwyn Duer, 67 East 
Fair street, Atlanta, Ga.; Nellie Zay, Mansfield, Ohio; 
Mrs. Adelia Gage, Marion, Grant Co., Ind. ; Mamie Thomp- 
son, 456 First St., Manistee, Mich. ; George Howell Cardozo, 
War Department, Washington, D. Mrs. Marshall L. 
Hester, Winnsboro, Franklin Parish, La.; Zetta L. Coop- 
er, Nez Perce Agency Boarding School, via Lewiston, 
Idaho; Louis Lagarde, 617 Sansome street, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Mrs. I. T. Kennedy, 2620 Washington avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo.; A. J. Alwin, 657 Short street, St. Paul, Minn. ; 
Bella Forker, Sharon, Mercer Co., Pa.; Charlotte Smith, 
Lexington, Mass. ; Augusta Buschman, 4423 San Francisco 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. ; Samuel Goodman, M. D., 52 Cham- 
bers street, Boston, Mass. ; Augusta Abernethy, say Un- 
ion, Iowa; Mrs. L. C. Tabb. Bluefield, West Va.; Mrs. 
Addiemay Wootting, 1280 Dayton street, Madison, Wi is. ; 
B. F. Levy, Exeter, N. H.; Mrs. George A. Way, 2018 Thir- 
teenth street, North, Minneapolis, Minn.; M. R. Freel, 
I5 West Eighth street, Bayonne, N. J.; Katharine S. Hart, 
113 West Ninety-sixth street, N. Y. City; Rebecca H. 


When saby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was 2 Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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Warranted not to 
miss fire and to be a Strong 
and Accurate Shooter, 
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Sharpless, 1943 Gratz avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ennis 
Boggs, Manchester, Iowa; Mrs. M. K. Howe, Delphi, Ind. ; 
K. I. Sharpless, 19483 Gratz avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Alice Ransom, Ulster, Bradford Co., Pa.; Emmett Phil- 
lips, 1416 Eighteenth street, Sacramento, Cal. ; Miss War- 
riner, 68 W. Union street, Jacksonville, Fla.; James 
A. Hamilton, 5883 Philadelphia avenue, Chambersburg, 
Pa.; Mr. Frank Duffy, 126 State street, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Miss Lou Gibson, Medford, Jackson Co., Oregon; 
Mary E. Taylor, 11 Shove street, Woonsocket, R. L; 
Mary I. Woodward, 139 Main street, Danielsonville, Conn. ; 
Morris Gerstein, 52 Chambers street, Boston, Mass.; Ella 
M. Ruby, 1206 Fifth avenue, Beaver Falls, ?a.; Mary Alice 
McAuliffe, Eighth street, Meridian, Miss.; Mary E. Wal- 
ter, Box 915, San José, Cal.; Sadie G. Wilson, 25 Pleasant 
street, Hartford, Conn.; Eda B. Jones, Havre de Grace, 
Harford Co., Md.; Ida Kohn, 1540 Mississippi avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. W. A. Cook, 148 Racine avenue, Chi- 
cago; Minna Taylor, 55 Avenue D, Bayonne City, N. J.; 
E. L. Mattem, Huntingdon, Pa.; Joseph G. Klein, 303 East 
Eleventh street, New York City; A. P. Tudor, Peru, Ind. ; 
Ford Murkin, Plattsmouth, Neb.; Mrs. Lou W. Anderson, 
Box 89, Sardes, Panola Co., Miss. 
-~e« —— 
BOUND TO HAVE IT. 

I must and I will have it, exclaimed the little man, and 
he dashed the paper to the floor, jumped from his chair 
and brought his clenched hand down on the table vigor- 
ously; then, mopping his brow and adjusting his glasses, 
he seated himself, seized his pen and in a nervous, excit- 
able hand w rote: D. M. Ferry & Co., Seedsmen, Detroit, 
Mich., Gentlemen: Referring to your advertise ment in the 
National Intelligencer, I notion that you say that your 
Seed Annual for 1892 is free to all applicants. As I buy 
considerable quantities of vegetable and flower seeds each 
spring, I would esteem it a favor if you would mail me 
your Catalogue. My neighbors say it is the best. 

Very truly yours, 
RICHARD DOE. 


A LADY from the South had an interview with Emerson, 
and wrote to the Memphis Avalanche that she was de- 
lighted with ‘‘the fluting and frilling of his involuted 
words.’”’ The Detroit Post is surprised to hear this, as the 
philosopher had his words “cut biasing, but with plain 
borders, tastefully folded back and secured with blue 
ribbon.”’ 


NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTI- 
MORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


THE B. & O. Co. 10W operates a complete service of 
fast Express trains direct from New York to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run through 
from New York to the three cities named, without chang? 
or transfer. 

The fastest trains in America run via B. & O. R. R. 
between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, and all the trains are equipped with Pullman 
Buffet, Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 

Great improvements have been made in the roadway 
and equipment of the B. & O. in the last two years, and its 
present train service is equal to any in the land. In addi- 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb scenery and 
historic interest, all B. & ©. trains between the East and 
West run via Washington. bad 


AN unhappy husband amends the familiar saying, 
“Woman is like ivy— the more you are ruined the ome 
she clings to you,” thus: “Ivy is like woman—the closer 
it clings to you the more you are ruined.” 


For upwards of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup has been used for children with never failing suc- 
cess. It corrects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrha@a, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes. An old and well-tried 
remedy. Twenty-five cents a bottle. . 


We Pay the Express Charges, You Pay 
Nothing until after Examination. 


Cnt this ad.out and send with your order, and we wi liship 
Revolver by Express ©. O. D. for you to examine. Mf you find 
it as represented, pay theexpress agent $5.50 
anditis yours, Otherwise you pay nothing 
and itis returned at our ex, ense This 
‘volver isthe Genuine American 
om the, not the cheap foreign imitation solid 
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accompanies order we will 
give Free a box of Smith 
& Wesso eartri. ges 
with chill d bullets which 
willgouthrough a white oak 
knot, 4 Revolvers and 
4 boxes cartridges for 
$20.00 cash, Address 


EIRTLAND Br0S. & C0., 
62 Fulton St. N.Y 




















PENSIONS! ox. PENSIONS! 


The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER 
who served go days in the late war, and is now disabled, NO MATTER 
HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. WIDOWS, MINOR CHILDREN, and 
DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled. 

Comrades: Place your claims in our hands and you will not make a mistake. Ifyou have a 
you can .iraw a pension under the New Law and then complete the old claim. Four years 
never had an opportunity of studying the 4tthe Front during the warand Twenty Years experiencain the prosecution of Soldiers’ Claims, has 

placed us in the front rank of reliable and sucessful attorneys. BE SURE 
information on the subject of pensions. ADVICE FREE and no fee until claim is allowed, 


JAS. H. VERMILYA & Co., Attorneys at Law. 


622 and 624 H st., N. W. 
&®™ Mention this paper when you write, 


INVALID PENSIONS INCREASED. 





» write us if you want any 


Washington, D. 0. 
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Divinely Beautiful. 


How superb a young girl appears who is just 
entering upon the morning of life, with every 

harm made divinely beautiful by the irre- 
sistible influence of innocence, Nothing 
remains to complete the picture but those 
soft waves of natural color which are im- 
parted to the complexion by the use of 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap. 


This world-renowned purifier removes 
Pimples, Blotches, Tan, Freckles and 
every species of discoloration; replaces a sallow 
skin by pearl-like purity; adds a delicate 
shell-tint to the cheeks, and lights up the entire 

vce with HEAVEN'S OWN BLOOM, 


For Sale by DRUGGISTS all Over the World 


Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 
cts. for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, 
by C. Ne. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
115 Fulten Street, New York City. 





An illustrated monthly journal 


MONTHS ON TRIAL” FOR 0 
for the amateur, experimenter C. 


Bubier’s Popular Electrician. 
and public, HUBIER PUB. CO., Lyon, Mass. 
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RRFIELD: TEA: 
results 
ofbad eating: cures Sick Headache: re. 





stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 
For prices id, condition and 
other valuable information concern- 


OLD 


COINS » ing OL_p Corns, see “Coin Review. 
) By maill0cents. J. E. HOOPER, 
WANTED 1 Province Court, Boston, Mass. 
will se 


MUSIC SALE. 


ma 
postpaid, 7@ pieces full sheet music size, Cstetind 
songs, marches, waltzes, quadrilles, etc we. Mendels- 
sohn, Beethoven Mozart, etc., for 25c. 
rades” is included, Satisfaction ee enor poe 
0. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. Boston, 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by ite 
ase thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 
T. A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St. N. ¥- 





To reduce 
ourstock of 
music, we 


“Com- 
co. 








PERSONAL BEAUTY 


How to acquire and retain it. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfiuous Hair; to 
Increase or Reduce Flesh ; to Color 
the Hair and Beautify the ‘comple x- 





fon. A book of interest to every 
lad Mailed (sealed) for cents, 
MADAME LAUTIER, 124 W. 23d St. N. Y. City. 





SICK HEADACHE Cured in 10 Minutes 
DYSPEPSIA CONQUERED. 
Fraser's Infallible Cure, gives immediate re- 
lief and produces a perminent cure. Trial bottle 
25 cents by mail. 
B. FRASER, %3 East 119th St., New York City. 


BEEMAN’S PEPSINGUM 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWINC CUM. 
A DELICIOUS 


wes =! REMEDY 


INDIGESTION. 


> 
1-3 of an ounce of Pure Pep- 
5, Sin mailed on receipt of 25c. 
on TION—See that the name 
Y Beeman is on each wrapper 


ontalns _ grain pure pepsin, sufficle 
If it cannot be obtal 



















Each tablet 
ligest 1,000 grains of fod 
lealers, send five cents in stamps for sample packag 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 23 Lake St., Cleveiand, 0. 
ORIGINATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM, 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail, 50c. A Sample 
Cake and 128 page Book on Dermatology and 
Beauty. Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
7 and Blood Dise — and their tre atment,sent 
Z of 10c.3 also Disfigure- 

_ mente likeBirth Marks. Moles, Warts, Indial 
and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Kedness of 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 









SS 


ionN WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


West 42nd Street, New York City. 


Consultation free, st office or by letter, Open é a.m. to 6 p.m 


ONCE 


(THE ROMANCE OF 
HOUSE. 
(Continued from page 10.) 

an intelligent jury found her mad, she is 
|} mad now. ‘Two doctors gave evidence at 
her trial, and both said she was insane. 
True, they were friends of hers, and prob- 
ably wished to save her from the hangman. 
But, sure:y, you reme mber the trial ? 

“No,’ I answered; “I must have been 
out of England at the time; but I feel sure 
that beautiful girl is not mad, and I am 
equally sure that she never committed a 
crime. 

He smiled a pitying sort of smile, which 
made me long to knock him down. 

“Tt does not follow that because a woman 
is beautiful she is good,” he said. ‘I think 
if we look back upon history we shall find 
it rather the other way; the murderesses’ 
hands have generally been soft and white 
and womanly; the cruel, heartless wom- 
an’s face as sweet and innocent-looking as 
a baby’s. A man with criminal tendencies 
generally carries the stamp upon his face, 
but not a woman.” 

| looked round at the poor dancing creat- 
ures. All seemed excited with the unusual 
gayety, but even in their happiness some of 





| them retained the cruel and crafty look. 





| dered ?” I 


“* Many of them look cruel enough,” I said. 

“They look what they are—mad,” he 
said. ‘A mad person is not responsible for 
his or her cruelty.’ 

“Supposing,” I asked, ‘“‘that it was 
proved that Miss Moore did not commit the 
murder? would you still say she was mad ? 

“Tt never could be proved, my dear fel 
"he said, kindly. ‘ Don’t, for heaven’s 
sake, get any such idea into your head; it 
would ruin your life. Go away and blot 
the remembrance of her out of your men 
The evidence of her guilt was as clea! 


ory. 

as evidence could possibly be. Her ow! 
diary proved things muvure conclusively) 
against her than anything else. If she had 
not been young and beautiful, she would 
have been hanged for a certainty. If her 


own solicitor had not thought of bringing 
in a plea of insanity, I don’t think even her 
beauty would have oon her.’ 

‘“‘And who is she supposed to have mur- 
asked. 

“She murdered an old man who had 
loaded her with kindness,’ he answered. 
‘She came to him, as secretary, when she 
was only a girl of sixteen, and he grew to 
love her like a daughter : he gave her every- 
thing in life that she could wish for, and he 
ended by making a will leaving her nearly 
all his wealth. Only she and the solicitor 
who made the will knew what he had done. 
I suppose the girl grew anxious to have the 
money to do what she liked with, and so one 
night, when the old man was sleeping, she 
stabbed him.” 

“TIT don’t believe it!’ I said, decidedly. 
“If the girl had everything in life for which 
she could wish during the old man’s life, 
and acertainty that when he died she would 
have the greater part of his wealth, what 
earthly reason had she for murdering him ? 
What other people were there in the 
house ?”’ 

“A confidential man-servant, who had 
been in the old man’s family fer fifty 
years,’”’ Dr. Molesworth answered ; ‘a lady 
Loeetbeeper, who worked as I believe no 
woman ever worked before to get evidence 
in Miss Moore’s favor (she thoroughly be- 
lieves in her innocence still); and a couple 
of young maid-servants. Not one of them 
had a motive for wishing the old 
dead.” 

‘*None of them interested in the will ?”’ I 





| the o!d man or lost. 


asked. 

* All of them, to a certain extent,” he an- 
swered. ‘The housekeeper had an annuity 
of three hundred pounds a year and five 
thousand pounds; the man-servant the 
same; the maids one hundred pounds each. 
That was under another will, though; for 
the one made last, leaving Miss Moore al- 
most everything, was either destroyed by 


A WEEK, 


A MAD-| 


ESTERBROOK 28s 


man | 


But you must remem- | 


ber that all the old man’s household had a | 


comfortable home and liberal salaries ; 


the | 


housekeeper and confidential man-servant | 


really managed the house, and had salaries 
of a couple of hundred each; so it would 
certainly not have been worth their while 
to murder their employer, and certainly 
not for that of any of the other inmates of 
the house excepting Miss Moore.” 

“And it was a great deal of money that 
Miss Moore came into?” 

“Tt would have been something like 
fifty thousand pounds, not to mention the 
house and grounds; but the will, which left 
her almost everything, was, as I told you, 
missing, and the other was acted upon. 
The old man was stabbed while sleeping, 
but he did not die in bed; he was found 
close to the chimney-piece, and the doctor’s 
theory was, that after the blow had been 
struck and the woman thought that her 
work was — that the wounded 
man managed, although he conld not call 
out, to summon up sufficient strength to 
crawl from his bed, get the will ard burn 
it before he died: and so Miss Moore lost 
what she had committed murder to obtain. 
That is the story, my dear fellow. Now I 
hope your interest in the young li uly, beau- 
tiful though she is, is dead.’ 


“Tt is far from dead,’ I answered. “It 
is greater than ever; and to me it seems 
far more likely that someone else should 


have destroyed the will than that the old 
man should have done so himself.’ 

Ah, well! a fool and his folly will not 
be parted, ” Dr. Molesworth said, impatient- 
ly. ‘But get the newspapers and read the 
trial for yourself. You will see then that 
if ever a woman committed a murder Miss 
Moore did. The dance is breaking up now, 
so I wish you good-night.” 

(To be continued.) 
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* You ought to take out a patent for those fish stories of yours, Mr.,Walton.” 
‘What do you mean ? 


* Well, you invented them, you know.” 


Catarrh Cured, 
ONE CENT! 


obtain the 


If you suffer from Catarrh, in any of its forms, it is your duty to yourself and family t 
means of a certain cure before it is too late. This you can ¢€ asily do at an expense of one cent for ja postal 
card, by sending your name and address to Pref. J. A. Lawrence, New York, who will send you 





t remedy ever 
ses of this dreadful, 
five years by the use, 





FREE, by return mail, a copy of the original recipe for preparing the best and st 
discovered tor the cure of Catarrh in all its various stages. Over one millior 
disgusting, and often-times fatal disease have been cured permanently during the 7 
of this medicine. Write to-day for this FREE recipe. Its timely use may save u from the death toils 
of Consumption. DO NOT DELAY longer, if you desire a speedy and permanent cure. Address, 

Prof. J. A. LAWKENCE, SS Warren Street, New York, 
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THE B BEST MADE. 





For 30 days, In order to introduce our CRAYON 
POR’ VRAITS in your vicinity, and thus create a de- 
mand for our work, we make you the following bona- 
fide offer: Send us a good photograph, or a tintype, or 
a daguerreotype of yourself, or member of your 
family, living or dead, and we will make yon one of our 


FREE 


provided you exhibit it to your friends and nse your infil: nenee in « BH« nring oy care ore 
his out and return it tous with your phe graph th your name anc re *k of pl 
ba your portrait accordingly Tanquerey Port rait Society, 741 De Kalb an Vey Brookly D 


REFERENCES: Rev. T. DEWITT TALMAGE, D, D., and Commercial Agency of KR, DUN & UO. 


PATENTS. PENSIONS. CLAIMS. 


INVENTORS’ GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT. 


DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 
PATRICE OFTARRE LL, 


AT DTORN EE 2 - AT - Ts AwW, 


Washington, D.C. 
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LAND BROS. & co., 62 Ful ton ‘Street. New \ ork 
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PROFESSIONAL 


Mrs. Nervovs--*I see so little improvement in my husband that I have concluded to call 
another physician I trust you will not feel offended ! 
Doctor—* Not at all. He's a very sick man, and I doubt if any doctor can make him worse.” 
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AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best aud cheapest means ef object teaching for 
Colleges, Schovis, anu Sununy schools. Our as. 
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ome a gan nt and Parlor Enterialnment, etc., nothing can 


C7 Charch Entertainments, Public Exhibit. 





Cf A very profitable business for 

PA Y WELL. persom with small capital. We are 
the st dig emerge and deal- 

ers, and ship to ai! parts of the world 


Entertainments for pleasure, or ‘390 Exhibitions. etc. fo 
name this paper, and send for our 


MCALLISTER, Po 10 EA 49 Nassau Street, FR c ork. 
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Tf you wisn to know how 





HOW BABIES SUFFER 


When their te - T Skins are liters ily Ow Fiez 
vith Itching a zZ emas and other Itc! 
ing, Scaly, avd B lot y Skin and Scalp Discases, 
—— with Loss of Hair, none but 
mothers r ze, ‘io know that 


a singic application of the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies will afford imme. 
diate relief, p t rest and 

ep, and point to a speedy 
and economical cure, and not 
to use them, is to fail in your 
duty. Parents, save your children years of need- 
jess suffering from torturing and « iguring erup- 
CuTicurna REMEDIES are the greatest skin 
mor remedies of 
Potter Drue 


”* mailed free. 











tions. 
cures, blood purifiers, and 
modern times. Sold everywh« 
anp CHEMICAL CorporaTIon, Bb 


aa ** How to Cure Skin Diseases 
DEDY’'C Skin an and 8 Alp J purifie 1d and be autified 
by Cuticuna Soap. Absolutely pure. 


PAINS AND WEAKNESSES 


Relie ved in one minute by that new, 
elegant, and infallible Antidote to Pain, 
Inflammation, and Weaknese, the Cnti- 
cura Anti-Pain Plaster. ‘25 cents. 


















SOWER HAS 
NO SECOND CHANCE. 


Goot sense says ma the first 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


have made and kept Fe *s Seed Tusinesst 
the largest in the w« rid Merit ‘i cils 


Ferry’s Seed Annual for ses 
tells the whole Seed story—Sent free for the 

asking. Don’t sow Seeds till you get it. 
D.M.FERRY &CO., Detroit. Mich 


P.O. Box 1241 


















MORE MONEY IS MADE 


D by agents wor! ing for us than y other 
Company ; ; why don ‘tyou make some ot it? our relreulars 
which we send free will tell you how y salary or 
Sinn as refers, and want you now. 
bay hae T PR LEE. Address at once, 

aad Silver Ware Co., Boston, Mass. 














A WEEK. 


Scott’s Emulsion of cod 
liver oil is aneasy food—it is 
more than food, if you please; 
but it is a food—to bring 
back plumpness to those who 
have lost it. 

Do you know what tt is to 
be plump? 

Thinness is poverty, living 
from hand to mouth. To be 
plump is to have a little more 
than enough, a reserve. 

Do you want a reserve of 
health? Let us send you 
book on CAREFUL LIVING; 
free. 


Scott & Bowxe, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New Yor! 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, §1. 
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If made 


Extract of 


teaspoontul m a gill of 


- Salads 


with Meat, Fish, Lobster 


x ~=6 Potatoes, gain richness 


flavor from the addition of Armour’s | 


Beet Dilute i to 1 


boiling 


wate! Pour this over the solids 
and let soak for an hour, before 
adding oil, vinegar and seasoning. 








SUPERFLYOUS HAIR. 


Maur. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 
is the only unfailing remedy 
for removing permanently all 
ee annoying DISFIGUREMENTS 
pr from face and body, without 
Jf injuring the skin, w hich neith- 
J ertorturouse lectricity nor any 
of the advertised poisonous 
stuffs can accomplish. Call or 
address Mug. JULIAN, No. 48 
East Wth street, New York. 





& COU., 


PATENTS. 


Inventors should write ut once for our hand 


Book of Instructions, which will be sent free to 


iny address, upon application, J.B. CRALLE 
Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


and 





[VoL 








”” 
MR. PECKSNIFF Well? 


VAN HOUTEN'S; 


& COCOA 


“Best & Goes Farthest.”” 


$ “Thank heaven, J 
Am quite well. May 
I be permited to say: 
Thank heaven and 
Van Houten? 

“ Ts it not his Cocoa 
That makes me feel so 





PERFECTLY PURE. 





increase 
@ flesh-forr 
anan 


even byt 
@ Sold 
o@r if n 


York or 
containi 
mailed. 
pared o 





$ VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


ing and stimulating drink,readily assimilated, 


VAN Houten & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New 


6 Zoen, W 


s by 59 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
ning elements, making of the cocoa 
casily digested, delicious, nourish- 
he most delicate. 

in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib. Cans. 
ot obtainable, enclose 25 cts. to either 


45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can 
ng enough for 35 to 40 cups, will be 

Mention this publication. Pre- 
nly by the inventors VAN HouTEN & 
eesp, Holland. 











DR. 


DR. I 


For Cc 


DR. BU 
For 





BURY’sS LUNG BALSAM. 
A sure cure for the Grip, Coughs, Colds, and all Lung 
Jiseases. 


sURY’S CATARRH SNUFF, 
atarrh, Cold in the Head, &c., &c. 
RY’S CAMPHOR OINTMENT, 
all kinds of Piles, Burns, &c., &c. 


These remedies at Druggists or oy, mail, Price 25 


cents each. 


Dr. Bury MepicaL Co., West Troy, N. Y. 





| YOUNG 


PEOPLE, would we like to earn $25 
week at home ¢ rite us ; we will tell 


ever 
you how. The NOVELTY T.W.C O., Oswego. N.Y 






































wholesale prices, from one of 


Direct from the factory, at less than 


reliable manufacturers in the age 


the most 





DAYS’ TEST TRIAL, 





SHIPPED ANYWHERE ON 15) 


SOLD ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN 


UNLIMITED WARRANTY WITH 


KACH INSTRUMENT. 





duced price 


Our instruments contain all 


— is given us 
formation, 


Asanadvertisement,the firstinstrament 
sold hr 1anew locality will be sold ata re- 
Order orwrite us atonce 80 
as to avail ‘yourself of this great offer. | 


improvements, and we guarantee to 
give more true value for the mone 
than any manufacturer in te worid. 
Elegant new catalogue, with fa 
Fnil of valuable in- 





Sent free on application 


Address BEETHOVEN ORGAN co., WASHINGTON, WARREN co.,N.J. 






modern 


imile 
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Pik 


impurities from thescalp, 


and causes the hair to grow T! 
fallible for curingeruptions, sien 


softheski 


Anelegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all 
revents baldness andgray hair, 


k, Softand Beautiful. In- 


n andsand 


t by Mail, 50 cts. 
nae BARCLAY Cn di Biome See Newt Work. 


3 
mAs \e7, gage and +) ee cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 








extend our bu 





For 30 Days. Wishing to introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and at the same time 
siness and make new customers, we have decided to make this Speetal Offer: 
Send usa Cabinet Picture, Photograph, Tintype.Ambroty pe or Daguerotype of yourself 
or any member of your family, living ordead and we will make you a CRAYON POR- 
TRAIT FREE OF CHARGE, prov ane you exhibit it to your friends as a sample of our 
work, and use your influenee in securing us future orders Place name and address on 
back of picture and it will be re turne din perfect order, We make any change in picture 
you wish. not interfering with the likeness. Refer to any bank in ( thicago. Address all 
mailto THE CRESCENT CRAYON CO. Opposite New German Theatre, CHICAGO, ILL. P. 8 
6100 to anyone sending us photo and not receiving crayon picture FREK as per this offer. 


We will forfeit 
This offer is bonafide. 





For Smooth Skin, Good Complexion, 


And Speedy Relicf from Chapping, 


Chaf 


ing and Dandruff, use 


acker’s Tar Soap. 


‘A Luxury for Shampooing. 
‘*It Soothes while it Cleans 
‘The Best for Baby’s Bath.’ 


”’__Medical St 
s.”" -Medical 
’_ Christine Terhune Herrick. 





andard, Chicago. 
and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


a5 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 








